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[WUr. Webster's speech—concludcd. | 


\‘‘propagate the impression that we are indebted for 


‘much of our riches to what is called the balance of 
“trade.” ‘Our true policy would surely be to profess, 


produced a return of 25,000 dollars in spesie, and | ‘‘as the object and guide of our commercial system, 
(5,009 dollars in Italian merchandise. These sums, |‘“‘that which every man who has studied the subject, 


logether, make $176,900 imported, which is $100,000 





core than was exported, and is, therefore, proof of 
an unfavorable balance of trade, to that amount, in this | 
adventure. Weshould find no great difficulty, sir, in| 
paying off our balances if this were the nature cf} 
them all. 

The truthis, Mr. Chairman, that all these cbhsolete | 
and exploded notions hac their origin in very mistaken 
ideas of the true nature of commerce. Commerce 
.s pot a gambling among nations fora stake, to be} 
won by some and lost by others. Ithas not the ten- 
dency necessarily to impoverish one of the parties to) 
it, While it enriches the other; el] parties gain, all) 
parties make profits, all parties gro‘v rich, by the! 
operations of just and liberal commerce. If the | 
world had but oneclime, and but one soil: if all men) 
had the same wants and the same means, on the spot! 
of their existence, to gratify those wants; then, in-| 
deed, what one obtained from the other by exchange, | 
would injure one party in the same degree that it! 
venefitted the other: then, indeed, there would be) 
some foundation for the balance of trade. But Provi-' 
dence has disposed our lot much more kindly. We, 
habit a various carth. Wehave reciproca! wants, | 
und reciprocal means fcr gratifying one anether’s| 
wants. ‘This is the true origin of commerce, which) 
is nothing more than an exchange of equivalents; 
and, from the rude barter of its primitive state to the| 
refined and complex state in which we sce it, its; 
principle is uniformly the same: its only object being, | 
in every stage, to produce that exchange of commo- | 
dities between individuals and between nations, which 
shall eonduce to the advantage and to the happiness 
of both. Commerce between nations, has the same! 
essential character as commerce between indivi-| 
duals, or between parts of the same nation. Cannot. 
two individuals make an interchange of commodities! 
vhich shali prove beneficial to both, or in which the! 
dalance of trade shall be in favorof both? Hf not, the! 
tailor and the shoemaker, the farmer and the smith, 
have hitherto very much misunderstood their own in-| 
terest. And, with regard to the internal trade of a| 
country, in which the same rule would apply as be-| 
tween nations, do we ever speak of such an inter- 
‘ourse being prejudicial to oie side because it is use- 
iultothe other? Dowe ever hear that, because the: 
intercourse between New York and Albany is advan- 
lageous to one of those places, it must therefore be} 
ruinous to the other? 

May I be allowed, sir, to read a passage on this | 
subject from the obseryations of a gentleman, in my! 
Opinion, one of the most clear and sensible writers and | 
speakers of the age upon subjects of this sori?* “There 
“is no political question on whieh the prevalence of| 
‘false principles is so general, as in what relates Yo! 
“the nature of commerce and to the pretended balance | 
‘of trade; and there are few which have led toa greater | 
“number of practical mistakes, attended with conse-| 
‘“quenees extensively prejudicial to the happiness of | 
“mankind. In this comtry, our parliamentary pro- | 
“ceedings, our public documents, and the works of | 
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*Mr. Huskisson, president of the English board of 
tfade. 
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“must know to be the true principle of commerce, 
“the interchange of reciprocal and equivalent benefit. We 
“may rest assured that it is not in the nature of com- 
“merce to ewrich one party at the expense of the 
“other. This is apurpose at which, if it were prac- 
‘“ticable, we ought not to aim; and which, if we aimed 
‘at, we could not accomplish.” These remarks, 1 be- 
lieve, sir, were wrilten some ten or twelve years ago. 
They are in perfect accordance with the opinions ad- 
vanced in more elaborate treatises, and now that the 
world has returned to a state of peace, and commerce 
has resumed its natural channets, and different nations 
are enjoying, or seeking to enjoy, their respective 
portions of it,all see the justness of these ideas; all 
see that, in thisday of knowledge and of peace, there 
can be no commerce between nations but that which 
shall benefit all who are parties to it. 

if it were necessary, Mr. Chairman, I might ask the 
attention of the commitice to recur to a document 
before us, on this subject, of the balence of tvade. It 
will be seen, by reference to the accounts, that, in the 
course of the last year, our total export to Holland 
exceeded two millions and a half; our total import 
from the same country was but 700,000 dollars.— 
Now can any man be wild enough to make any in- 
ference from thisof the gain or loss of our trade with 
Holland for that year? Our trade with Russia for the 
same year, produced a balance the other way; our 
irapert being two millions, and our export but half a 
million. Butthis hasno more teidency to shew the 
Russian trade a losing trade, than the other statement 
has toshew that the Dutch trade has been a gainful 


one. Neither of them, by itself, proves any thing. 


Springing out of this notion uf alalance of trade, 
there has been another idea, which has been much 
dwelt upon in the course of this debate; that is, that 
we ought not to buy of natiors who do not buy of us; 
for example, that ibe Rusian trade is a trade disad- 
vantageous to the country, aid ought to be discourag- 
ed, because, in the ports of Russia, we buy more than 
we sell. Now, ailow me to observe, in the first place, 
sir, that we have bo account shewing how much we 
do sellin the ports of Russia. Our official returns 


shew us only what is the nmount of our direct ex- 


ports to her ports. But then we ail know that the 
proceeds of other of our exporis go to the same mar- 


‘ket, though indirectly. Wesend our own products, 


for exaiple, to Cuba, or to Brazil; we there exchange 


them for the sugar and the coffee of those countries, 


and these articles we carry to St. Petersburg, and 
there sell them. Again—our exports to Holland and 
Hiamburg are connected directly or indirectly with 
our imports from Russia. Whatdifferegce does it 
make, insense or reason, whether a cargo of iron be 


bought at St. Peterburg by the exchange of acargo of” 


tobacco, or whether tie tobacco has been sold on the 
way, in a better market,in a port of Holland, the mo- 
money remitted to England, and the iron paid for bya 
bill on London? ‘There might, indeed, have been an 
auemented freight; there might have been some saving 
of commissions, if tobacco had been in brisk demand 
in the Russian market. But stil there is nothing to 
shew that the whole veyage may not have been highly 
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the article here, the amount of freight and insurance has replied, with great force and justice, that, as she 
to Holland; the price obtained th sere, the rate of ex- | must hi: ve cotton in large quantities, she will buy the 
change between Holland and England; the expense, | article where she can find it best and cheapest; and 
then, of proceeding to St. Petersburg, the price of | that it would be quite ridiculous in her, manufactur- 
iron there, the rate of exchange between that place | ing, as she still would be, for her own vast consump- 
and England, the amountof freight and insurance | tion, and the consumption of millions in other con- 
home, and, finally, the value of the iron, when brought | tries, to reject our uplands, because we had learned 
to our own market. These are the ealeulations |to manufacture a part of them for ourselves. And 
which determine the fortune of the adventure; and | would it not be equally ridiculous in us, if the commo. 
nothing can be judged of it, one way of the other, by | ditics of Russia were both cheaper and better suited 
the rejative state of our imports or exports with Hol-/to onr wants than could be found elsewhere, to ab. 
land, Engiand or Russia. stain from commerce with her, because she will not 
I would not be understood to deny that it may of | receive, in return, other commodities which we hays 
ten be our interest to cultivate atrade with countries | to sell, but which she has no occasion to buy? 
that most require such commodities as we can furnish, | Intimately connected, sir, with this topic, is ano- 
and which are capable also of directly supplying zg our ther, which has been brought into the debate; I mea: 
own wants. This is the si implest t and most orizinal | the evil so much complained of—the exportation o: 
form of all commerce, and is, no heat highly be- |specic. We hear gentlemen imputing the loss of 
neficia!. And some countries are so situate d, doubt- ‘market at home to a want of money, and this want o/ 





less, that commerce, in this original form, or some- | money to the exportation of the precious metals. W 
thing near it, may be all that mea can, Without con- | hear the India and China trade denounced, as a zom- 
siderable inconvenience, carry on. ar trade, for} merce con uducte » on our side, in a great measiire, 
example, with Madeira a and the W ot 1 Tslands, has | with gold and silver. These opinions, sir, are clear) 
been useful to the country as Aenighing « cemand for void of ail »ist foundation, and we cannot too son 
some portion of our agricultural products, which,; cet rid ef them. There are no shallower reasone: 
probably could not have been bought, had we not re-|}than those political and commercial writers, who 
ecived their products in return. Couwtries, sitnat-); would represert it ne the only true and gainful « 
ed still farther from the greet marts and hizshways of commerce, to acenmulate the precious metals. 
of the commercia! world, may afford still sironger These cretetitios dt dae and articles of merchandise, 
instances of the necessity and utility of conducting with tis additional circumstance ! erOeeg to them, 


eommeree on the original principle of barter, with- | that thoy are made, by the general consent of nations, 


out much assisianee from the operations ral credit} the standard by w hich the value of 2 Mi other merch: n- 
and exchance. All I wouid be understood t dua is, | dise isto be estimated. In regard to weights and me: 
that it by no means follows that that must * a los- | sures, somethinedrawn from external nature is made 
ing trade with any country, from which we receive (a common standard, for the purposes of general | 


nere of her neactece than she receives of our’s.— | venience; and this is precise.y the offi-e performen by 
And since I was supposed, the other day, in speaking | the precious metals, in addition to those uses t> whied, 
upon this subject, to have advanced oj pinions which as metals, they are capable of being applied. There 
no t only this country ought to reject, but which also’ may be of these, too much or too littie in a countre, 
other countries, and ‘those the most dis tinguished for ata particular time, as there may be of any other ar 
skill and success in commercial intereoure, do re- ticles. When the market is overstocked with the: 
ject, I will ask leave to refer again to the discussion as it often is, their exportation becomes as proper ar 
which I first mentioned in the English parliameit,, 23 useful as that of other commodities, under sini: 
relative to the foreign trade of ‘thatcountry. ‘With ‘circumstances. Weneed no more repine, when the 
“regard,” says the mover* of the proposition, ‘ to; dollars, which have been brought here from Sout) 
“the argument employed arainst renewing our mater America, are despatched to other countries, than 
“course with the north of Eurepe, namely, that those | when coffee and sugar take the same direction. Wr 
“who supplied us with timber from that quarter often deceive ourselves by attributing to a scarcity 
“would not receive British manufactures inreturn, it of money, that which is the result of other causes.— 
“appeared to him futile and ungrounded. Ifthey did |In the course of this debate. the honorable member 
“not send direct for our manufactures at home, they from Pennsylvania has represented the country 23 
‘‘would send for them to Leipsic and other fairs of ‘full of every thing butmoney. Butthis 1 take 1 be 
“Germany. Were not the Russian and Polish mer-/a mistake. The agricultural products, so abundart 
‘chants purchasers there to agreat ameunt? Buthe |in Pennsylvania, will not, hesays, sell for money; bv! 
“would never admit the principle, that a trade was they will sell for money as quick as for any other er 
“not profitable, because we were obliged to carry it! tic le which happens to be i indemand. They will seu 
‘on with the precious metals, or that we ought to re- | for money, for example, as easily as for coffee, or! 
" “nounée it, because our manufactures were not re-/ tea, at the prices which properly belong to those a: 
‘ceived by the foreign nation, in return for its pro-| ticles. The mistake lies in imputing that to want © 
“dace. Whatever we received must be paid for in _money, which arises from want of demand. Men“ 
“ihe produce of our land and labor, directly or cir- | not buy wheat because they have money, but becan* 
“cuitously, and he was glad to have the noble earls} they want wheat. To decide whether money be 
‘marked concurrence in this principle. = plenty or not, that is, whether there be a large por 
Referring ourselycs again, sir, to the analogies of tion of capital unemployed or not, when the currency 
eommon life, no one would say, that a farmer or a ofa country is metallic, we must look, not only 
mechanic should buy on’y where he can do so by the} the prices of commodities, but also to the rate of inte’ 
exchange of his own produce, or of hisown manufac-j rest. A low rate of interest, a facility of obtainin? 
ture. Such exchange may be often convenient; and,| money on loans, a disposition to invest in perm 
on the other hand, the cash purchase may be often! nent stocks, all of which are proofs that money 
more convenient. Itisthe same inthe intercourse of | plenty,.may nevertheless often denote a state not © 
nations. Indeed, Mr. Speaker has placed this ar-/the highest prosperity. They may, and often ce, 
zgument on very clear grounds. Ithas been said, in| shew a wantof employment for capital; and the 3 
the early part of the debate, that if we cease to import | cumulation of specie shews the same thing. We hare 
Enelish cotton fabries, England would no longer con- | nooceasion for the precious metals, as money, exce;" 
tinue to purchase our cotton. To this, Mr. Speaker | for the purpose of circulation, or rather of ate rims 
-_ ; a safe paper circulation. And w henever there ve ® 
*Marquis of Lansdowne. tLord Liverpool. | pro spect ‘of a a profitable investment abroac, "il {ne 
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old and silver, Baas 24 sey: these purposes require, | true, that merchants will give such an advance, or 


Ww vill be expor ted. For the same reason, if a demand 
exist abroad for sugar and coltee, whatever amount 
of those articles mi: rht exist in the country, beyond 
‘he wants of its own consamption, would ‘be “sent 
abroad to meet thatdemand. Besides, sir, how should 
fever ocenr to any body, 
CXport gold and stiver, if we did not continue to im- 
portthem also? If a vessel take our own products 
to the Lfavana, or clsewhere, exchange them for dol- 
bars, proceed to C lina, exchange them for silks and 
teas, brine these Tast to the ports of the Mediterra- 
nean, sell them there for dollars, dnd return to,the U. 
states, this would be a voyage resulting in the im- 
portation of the precious metals. But if she had re- 
iurned from Cuba, and the dollars obtained there 
had been shipped direct from the United States to 
China, the China goods sold in Holland, and the pro- 
ceeds brought home in the hemp and iron of Russia, 
(iiswould bea vovage in which they were exported. 
Yet every body sees, that both might be equally be- 
efictal to the indivis nals and to the public. Ibelieve, 
sir, that, in point of fact, we have enjoyed great benefit 
i9 our trade with india and China, from the liberty of 
oing from place to place, all over the world, without 
2ingobliged, in the mean time, toreturn home—a li- 
he seite not heretofore enjoyed by the privat e traders 
England, i rd to India and China. Suppose 
the American eth to be at Brazil, for example—she 
could proceed with adeag-oelg direct to India, and, in 
return, could dis = mite her cargo in all the various 
ports of Europe America: while an English ship, 
ita private trader "be ‘ing at Brazil, must first return to 
England, and then could only proceed in the direct 
line from England to India. This advantage, our 
countrymen have not been backward to improve; 


D rey 4 


and, inthe debate to which I have already so often | | present moment. 


referred, it was stated, not without some complaint | 
of the inconvenience of exclusion, and the natural 
Sluggishness of monopoly, that American ships were 
at that moment fitting out in the Thames, to supply 
France, Holland, and other countries on the conti- 
nent, with tea; 
not do this of themselves, nor allow any of their fel- 
low countrymen to do it for them. 

There is vet another subject, Mr. Chairman, upon 
which twould wish to say something, if 1 might pre- 
snine upon the continued patience of the committee. 
We hear, sometimes, in the house, and continually 
ont of it, of the rate of exchange, as being one proof 
that we are on the downward road to rnin. Mr. | 
Speaker himself has adverted to that top lic, and T am 
afraid that his authority may give credit to opinions 
clearly unfc unded, and which lead to very false and 
crroneous conclusions. Sir, let us see what the facts 
are. Exchange on England has recently risen one or 
one anda haif per cent., partly owing, perhaps, to 
the introduction be this bill into congress. Before 
this recent rise, and for the last six months, I under- 
tand its od Sede nay have been about seven and a 
halfper cent. advanee. Now, supposing this to be 
the real, and not merely, as it is, the nominal par of 
exchange, between us and England, what would it 
prove? Nothing, except that funds were wanted 
1 England for commercial operations, to be carried 

n either ink neland or elsewhere. It would not ne- 
sssarily shew that we were indebted to E neland: for, 
we had occasion to p: iy debts in Russia or Holland, 


ds in England would naturally enough ¥e required | 


And even if it did prove that a 
alance was due England, at the moment, It would 
uave no tendenc v to e xp into us whether our com- 
raerce wiih England hs vd been profitable or unprotit- 
it is not true, in pointof fact, that the rea! 


for sucha purpose. 


. _ } Fa ” Ty * ! 
price of ¢ <change is seven anda hait per cei tT, aG- 
vatice, nor, indeed, that there is, at the present m: 
ment, any advance at all. het iS to say, it is no 


while the East India Company wouid | 


that we should continue to | 
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; equal to one dollar and six cents. 


any advance, for money in England, more than they 
wou!d give for the same amount, in the same curren- 
cy, here. It will strike every one, who reflects upon 
it, that, if there were a real difference of seven and 
a half per cent. money would be immediately shipped 
to England; because the expense of transportation 
would be far Jess than that difference. Or, commodities 
of trade would be shipped to Europe, and the proceeds 
remitted to England. If it could so happen, that 
American merchants should be willing to pay ten per 
cent. premium for money in England, or, in other 
words, that a real difference to that amount in the 
exchange should exist, its effects would be imme- 
diately seen in new shipments of our own commodi-~ 
ties to Europe, because this state of things would 
create new motives. A cargoof tobacco, for exam- 
ple, might sell at Amsterdam for the same price as 
before; but if its proceeds, when remitted to Lon- 
don, were advanced, as they would be in such case, 
ten per cent. by the of state exchange, this would be 
so much added to the price, and would operate, there- 
fore, as a motive for the exportation; and in this way, 
national balances, are, and always will be, adjusted. 

To form any accurate idea of the true state of ex- 
change between two countries, we must look at their 
currencies, and compare the quantities of gold and 
silver which they may respectively represent. This 
usually explains the state of the exchanges; and this 
will s atisfactorily account for the apparent advance, 
now existing, on bills drawn on England. The English 
standard of value is gold; with us, that office is per- 
formed by gold and by silver also, ata fixed relation 
to each other. But our estimate of silver is rather 
higher, in proportion to gold, than most nations give 
it; it is higher, especially, than in England, at the 
The consequence is, that silver, 
which remains a legal currency with us, stays here, 
while the gold has gone abroad; verifying the uni- 
versal truth, that, if two currencies be allowed to 
exist, of different values, that which is cheapest 
will fill up the whole circulation. For as much gola 
as will suffice to pay here a debt of a given amount, 
we can buyin England more silver ham would be ne~ 
cessary to pay the same debt here; and from this dif- 
ference in the value of silver arises wholly, or ina 
great measure, the present apparent difference in ex- 
change. Spanish dollars sell now, in England, for 
four shillings and nine pence sterling per ounce; 
By our standard, 
the same onnee is worth one dollar and sixteen cents; 
being a differe nce of about nine per cent. Thetrue 
par of exchange, therefore, is nine percent. Ifa mer- 
chant here pay one hundred Spanish dollars for a bill 
on E neland, at nominal par, in sterling money, thatis, 
for a bill for 22/. 10s. the proceeds of this bill, when 
aia in England, in the legal currency, will there 
purchase, at the present price of silver, one hundred 
and nine Snanish dollars. Therefore, if the nominak 
advance on English bills do not exceed nine per cent. 
the realexchange is not against this > country ; ; in other 
words, it does not shew that there is any pressing or 
particular oceasion for the remittance of funds to 
Engsenc 

As little ean be inferred from the occasional trans~ 
fer of United States’ stock to Fnziand. Considerin 
the interest paid on our stocks, the entire stability of 
our credit, and the accumuiation of capital in Eng~ 
land, it isnot at all wonderful] that investments should 
oceasionally be made in our funds. As a sort of 
countervailing fact, it may be stated that English 
stocks are now actually holden in this country, though 
prob: bly not to any considerable amount. 
J will now proc eed, sir, to state some obj ections 
which I fee], of a more general nature, to the course 
of Mr. Speaker’s obsérvations. 


lle seems to me to areue the question as if all de- 
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mestic industry were confined to the production of ; where, and askif we will give our manufacturers no 
manufactured articles; as if the employment of our | protection? Sir, look to the history of our laws; look 
own capital and our own labor, in the occupations of | to the present state of our laws. Consider that our 
commerce and navigation, were not as emphatically | whole revenue, with a trifling exception, is collected 
doinestic industry as any other occupation. Some |at the custom house, and always has been; and then 
other gentlemen, in the course oi the debate, have |say what propriety there is in calling on the govern- 
spoken of the price paid for every foreign manufac- | ment for protection, as if no protection had hereto- 
tured article, as so much given for the encourage- fore been atlorded. The real question before us, in 
mcnt of foreign labor, to the prejudice of our own. | regard to all the important clauses of the bill, is not 
But is not every such article the product of our own | whether we will Jay duties, but whether we will 
labor as truly as if we had manufactured it ourselves: | augment duties. The demand is for something more 
Our labor has earned it, and paia the price forit. It than exists, and vet it is pressed as if nothing existed. 
i: so much added to the stock of nationai wealth. If | {tis wholly forgotten that iron and hemp, for exam- 
the commodity were dollars, nubody would doubt) ple, already pay a very heavy and burthensome duty; 
the truth of this remark; and it is precisely as cor- and, in short, from the general tenor of Mr. Speak- 
rect in its application to any other commodity as to ep’s observations, one would infer that, hitherto, we 
silver, One man makes a yard of cloth at home; (had rather taxed our own manufactures th 

another raises ayriculiural products, and buys a yard | ed them by taxes on those of other countrie 


of imporied cloth. Both these are equally the earmi- | hear of the fatal policy of the tariff of 1815 














ings of domestic industry, and the only questions bina? ithe law of 1916 was passed avowedly for th i 
arise in the ease are two: the first is, which 1: ie |} of manufactures, and, with very few exceptions, ia- 
best mode, under all the circumstances, of obtaining | noced on imported articles verv great addit ons of 


the article; the second is, how Jar this first question is tax: in some important instances, indeed, an inting 
proper to be decided by government, and how far it is pro- | toa prohihiticn. 


per to be left to individual discretion, There is bo, — Sir, on this subject it becomes us at least to \.oder- 
foundation for the distinction which attributes to cer- | stand the rea] posture of the question. Lect us not 


tain employments the peculiar appellation of Amcri- | suppose that we are beginning the protection of mayue 
can industry; and it is, in my judgment, extremely | factures, by duties en imports. What we are asked 
unwise, to attempt such discriminations. We are jtg9 do is, to render those duties mueh higher, and, 
asked what nations have ever attained eminent pros- | therefore, instead of dealing in general commenda- 
perity without encouraging manufactures? 1 may | tions of the benefits of pr steetion. the friends of the 
ask, what nation ever reached the like prosperity | bij], 1 think. ere bound to make out a fair ease for 
without promoting foreign trade? Tregard these ine | each of the manufactures which they propose to be- 
terests as closely connected, and am of opinion that it | pest, The eoverrment has already done much for 
should be our aim to cause them to flourish together. | theip protection, and it ougiit to be presumed to have 


“L know it wouid be very easy to promote manufac- done enough, unless it be shewn, by the facts and 


tures, ut least for a time, but probably only for a | considerations applicable to each, that there 1s a ne- 
short time, if we might actin disregard of other in- | cessity for doine more. 

terests. We could cause a sudden transfer of capi- | On the general question, sir, allow me to ask if the 
tal, and a violent change in the pursuits of men. We ‘doctrine of prohibition, asa veneral doctrine, be not 
could exceedingly benefit some classes by these ‘preposterous? Suppose all nations to act upon it; 
raeans. But what, then, becomes of the interests of ‘thay would be prosperous, then, according to the 
others? The power of collecting revenue by duties ‘'areument, precisely in the proportion in which they 
on imports, and the habit of the government of col- | abolished intercourse with one another. The lessof 
jecting almost its whole revenue in that mode, will mutual commerce the better, upon this hypothesis. 
enable us, without exceeding the bounds of modera- Protection and encoursement may be. and are. 
tion, to give great advantages to those classes of doubtless, sometimes, wise and benefieial, if kept 
manniactures which we may think most useful ‘to within vr: per limits; but, when carried to an extra- 
promote at home. What! object to is the immode- yavant heicht. or the point of prohibition, the absurd 
rate use of the power—exclusions and prohibitions; ehardcter of the system manifests itself. Mr. Speeker 
all of which, as I think, not only interrupt the pur- bas referred to the late emperor Napoleon, as having 
suits of individuals, with great injury to themselves, attempted to naturalize the manufacture of cotton in 
and Jittle or no benefit to the country, but also often France. He did not cite a more extravagant part ot 
divert our own labor, or, as it may very properly be the projects of that ruler, that is, his attempt to natu: 
called, our own domestic industry, from those occu- ralize the crowth of that plaut itself in France; 
pations in which it is well employed and well paid, to whereas, we have understood that considerable dis- 
others, in which it will be worse employed, and worse tyricts, in the south of France and in Haly, of rich and 
paid. For my part, I see very little relief to those w ho productive lands. were. atone time. W ithdrawn fromi 
are likely to be deprived of their employments, or who profitable uses, and devoted to raising, at great eX- 
find the prices of the commodities which they need, | 
raised, in any of the alternatives which Mr. Speaker 


wl 
4 
i 


pense, a little bad cotton. Nor have we been refer- 
; Fe. T red to the attempts, under the same system, to make 
has presented. It is nothing to say that they may, if sugar and coffee from common culinary vegetables; 
they choose, continue to buy the foreign article, the attempts which served to fill the print shops of 
answer is, the price Is augmented: nor that they may Murope, and to shew us how easy is the transition 
use the domestic article; the price of that also is in- from what some think sublime, to that which all ad- 
creased. Nor can they supply themselves by the sub- mit te be ridiculous. , 
stitution of their own fabric. Wow ean the agrici 
turist make his own iron? 
grow his own hemp? 

But I have a yet stronger objection to the course of 
Mr. Speaker’s reasoning; which is, that he leaves out —_—— 
of tie case all thathas been already done forthe pro- * “The first man I saw was of a meagre aspect, 
tection of manufactures, and argues the question asif with sooty hands and face. His hair and beard Jong. 


The folly of some of these pro- 
il- jects has net ‘been surpassed, nor iardly equalled, 
How can the ship owner unless it be by the philosopher in one of the satires ot 
Swift, who so long labored to extract sun-beams from 
cucumbers.” 








those interests were now, for the first time, to re- ragged and singed in several places. His clothes, shir' 
ceive aid from duties on imports. I can hardly ex- and skin, were all of the same color. He had been 
press the surprise I feel that Mr. Speaker should fail eight years upon a project for extracting sun-beams 
into the common modes of expression used else- out of cucumbers, which were to be put into phials, 
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The poverty and unhappiness of Spain have been 
attributed to the want of protection to her own indus- 
try. If by this it be meant thatthe poverty of Spain 
is owing to bad government and bad laws, the remark 
is, ina great measure, just. But these very laws are 
bad because they are restrictive, partial and prohibito- 
ry. If prohibition were protection, Spain would seem 
to have had enough of it. Nothing can exceed the bar- 
barous rigidity of her colonial system, or the folly of 
her carly commercial regulations. Unenlightened 
and bigoted legislation, the multitude of holidays, 
miserable roads, monopolies on the part of govern- 
ment, restrictive laws, that ought long since to have 
been abrogated, are generally, and I believe truly, 


reckoned the principal causes of the bad state of the 


productive industry of Spain. Any partial improve- 
ment inher condition, or increase of her prosperity, 
has been, in all cases, the result of relaxation, and 
the abolition of what was intended for favor and pro- 
tection. 

In short, sir, the general sense of this age sets, with 
astrong current, in favor of freedom of commercial 
intercourse and unrestrained individual action. Men 
vield up their notions of monopoly and restriction, 
as they yield up other prejudices, slowly and reluc- 


tantly; but they cannot withstand the general tide of | tending commerce, and iis general decline. 


opinion. 


| but by patience, vigilance and toil. 


ona 





This right arm 
of the nation’s safety strengthens its own muscle by 
its own efforts, and by unwearied exertion in its 
own defence, becomes strong for the defence of the 
country. 

No one acquainted with this interest, can deny that 
its situation, at this moment, is extremely critical. We 
have left it hitherto to maintain itself or perish; to 
swim if it can, and to sinkif it cannot. But, at this 
inoment of its apparent struggle, can we, as men, can 
we, as patriots, add another stone to the weighi that 
threatens to carry itdown? Sir, there is a limit to 
human power, and to human effort. I know the 
commercial marine of this country can do almost 
every thing, and bear almost every thing. Yet some 
things are impossible to be done; and, some burthens 





| may be impossible to be borne; and as it was the last 





—_— 


ounce that broke the back of the Camel, so the last 
tax, although it were even a small one, may be de- 
cisive as to the power of our marine, to sustain the 
conflict in which itis now engaged, with all the com- 
mercial nations on the globe. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the failures and the bank- 
ruptcies, which have taken place in our Jarge cities, 
have been mentioned as proving the little success at- 
But this 


bill has no balm for those wounds. It is very re- 


Let me now ask, sir, what relief this bill proposes | markable that, when losses and disasters of certain 
to some of those great and essential interests of the | manufactures, those of iron, for instance, are men- 
country, the condition of which has been referred to | tioned, it is done for the purpose of invoking aid for 


as proof of national distress; and which condition, 
although I do not think it makes out a case of distress, 
yet does indicate depression. 

And first, sir, as to our fercign trade. 


| 


| 


has stated that there has been a considerable falling | 


off in the tonnage employed in that trade. 
true, lamentably true. 


This is 


ate, our deep, our most earnest attention. What does 
this bili propose for its relief? Sir, it proposes nothing 
but new burdens. [t proposes to diminish its employ- 
ment, and it proposes, at the same time, to augment its 
expense, by subjecting it to heavier taxation. Sir, 
there is no interest, in regard to which a stronger case 
for protectionce  . made out, than the navigating in- 
terest. Whether we look at its present condition, 
which is admitted to be depressed; the number of per- 
sons connected with it, and dependent upon it for 
their daily bread; or its importance tothe country, in 
a political point of view, it has claims upon our at- 
tention which cannot be exceeded. But what do we 
propose to do for it? Trepeat, sir, simply to burden 


and to tax it. By a statement which i have already 


submitted to the commitlee, it appears that the siip- | 


a 

ping interests pays, annually, more than half a millon 
of dollars, in duties, on articles used in the construc- 
iion of suips. We propose to add nearly, or quite, 
fifty per cent. to this amount, at the very moment 
that we bring forth the languishing state of this in- 
terest, as a proof of national distress. Let it be re- 
membered that our shipping employed in foreign 
commerce, has, at this moment, not the shadow of 
government protection. It goes abroad upon the wide 
sea to make its own way, and earn its own bread,ina 
professe d competition with the whole world. Its 

resources are its own frugality, its own skill, its 
own enterprize. It hopes to succeed, if it shall suc- 
ceed at all, not by extraordinary aid of government, 








hermetically sealed, and let out to warm the air, in 
raw and inclement summers. He told me, he did 
not doubt, in eight years more, he should be able to 
supply the governor’s gardens with sun-shine, ata 
reasonable rate; but he complained that his stock 
was low, and intreated me to give him something as 
an encouragement lo ingenuity, especially as this had 


Peen a dear season for cucumbers.” 


in my Opinion, it is one of | 
those occurrences which ought to arrest our immedi- 





the distressed. Not so with the losses and disasters of 


‘commerce; these Jast are narrated, and not unfre- 


quently much exaggerated, to prove the ruinous ne- 


Mr. Speaker | ture of the employment, and to show that it ought to 


be abandoned, and the capital engaged in it turned 
to other objects. 

it has been often said, sir, that our manufactures 
have to contend, not only against the natural advan- 
tages of those who produce similar articles in fo- 
reign countries, but also against the action of foreign 
covernments, Who have great political interest in 
aiding their own manufactures to suppress ours. Lut 


‘have not these governments as great an interest to 


| 
} 
| 


i 

! 

pe 

| tions? 


cripple our marine, by preventing the growth of our 
commerce and navigation? What is itthat makes us 
the object of the highest respect, or the most suspici-_ 
ous jealousy, to foreign states? What is it that most 
enables us to take high relative rank among the na- 
I need not say that this results, more than 
from any thing else, from that quantity of military 


power which we can cause to be water-borne, and 
of that extent of commerce which we are ab‘e to 
‘maintain throughout the world. 


Mr. Chairman, I am conscious of having detained 
thecommittee much too long with these observations. 
'My apology for now proceeding to some remarks 
‘upon the particular clauses of the bill is, that, re- 
presenting a district, at once commercial and highly 
| manufacturing, and being called upon to vote upon a 
‘bill, containing provisions so numerous and so vari- 
'ous,I am naturally desirous to state’ as well what I 
approve as what I would reject. 
The first section proposes an augmented duty upon 
woollen manufactures. This, if it were unqualified, 
‘would no doubt be desirable to those who are engag- 
‘ed in that business. I have myself, presented a peti- 
‘tion from the woollen manufacturers of Massachu- 
setts, praying an augmented ad valorem duty upon im- 
norted woollen cloths; and I am prepared to accede 
‘to that proposition, toa reasonable extent. But then 
i this bill proposes, also, a very high duty upon import- 
‘ed wool; and, as far as I can learn, a majority of the 
manufacturers are, at least, extremely doubtful 
whether, taking these two provisions together, the 
state of the law is not better for them now, than it 
would be if this bill should pass. It is said, this tax 
son raw wool will benefit the agriculturist; but F 
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know it to be the opinion of some of the best inform- 
ed of that class, that it will do them more hurt than 
good. They fear it will check the manufacturer, and 
consequently check his demand for their article. The | 
argument is, that a certain quantity of coarse wool, 
cheaper than we ean possibly furnish, is necessary to 
enable the manufacturer to carry on the general busi- | 





ness, and that, if this cannot be had, the consequence , 


will be, not a greater, but a less, manufacture of 
our own wool. I amaware that very intelligent per- | 


envied) imgespotivasnatdiosstntienaisasininssdellllline-ieen<athes>-ocascincallinnssus~enseinatian deena —— cee, ANA 





duty by such an amount as shall be equivalent to that 
bounty. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to 
those parts of the Lill to which T most strenuously 
object, I will be so presumptuous as to take up a 
challenge which Mr. Speaker has thrown down. tie 
has asked us, in a tone of interrogatory, indicative of 
the feeling of anticipated triumph, to mention any 
country in which manufactures have ilourished 
without the aid of prohibitory laws. Ue has demand- 


sons differ upon this point; but, if we may safely Led, if it be not policy, protection, aye, and prohib:- 


infer from that difference of opinion, that the propos- | 
ed benefit is at least doulftful, it would be prudent, | 

erhaps, to abstain from the experiment. Certain it) 
s, that the same course of reasoning has occurred, as | 


I have before stated, on the same subject, when a/ 


renewed application was made to the English parlia- | 


ment to repeal the duty on imported wool, f believe | 


scarcely two months ago; those who support the ap- 
plication, pressing urgently the necessity of an unre- 
stricted use of the cheap, imported raw material, 
with a view to supply, with coarse cloths, the markets 


of warm climates, such as those of Egypt and Turkey, | 


| 
| 


tion, that have carried other states to the height of 
their prosperity, and whether any one has succeed- 
ed with such tame and inert legislation as ours. Sia, 
Iam ready to answer this inquiry. 

There is a country, not undistingnished among th« 
nations, in which the progress of manufactures has 
been far more rapid than in any other, and yet un- 
aided by prehibitions or unnatural restrictions. Tha’ 
country, the happiest which the sun shines on, Js our 
own. } 

The woollen manufactures of England have exist- 
ed from the early acesofthe monarchy. Provisions, 


and especially a vast new created demand in the | designed to aid and foster them, are in the black-let- 


South American states. 


| tered statutes of the Edwards and the Henrys. 


As to the manufactures of cotton, itis agreed, I be-} on the contrary, are but of yesterday; aud yet, with 


lieve, that they are generally successful. 
stood that the present existing duty operates pretty, 
much as prohibition over those descriptions of fa- | 
brics to which it applies. The proposed alteration | 
would probably enable the American manufacturer | 
to commence competition with higher priced fabrics; | 
and so would, perhaps, an augmentation less than is 
here proposed. I consider the cotton manufactures 
not only to have reached, but to have passed, the 
point of competition. I regard their success as cer- 


It is uader-; no more than the protection of existing laws, they 


are already at the point of close and promising com- 
petition. Sir, nothing is more unphilosephical than 
to refer us, on these subjects, to the policy adopted 
by other nations in a very different state of society, 
or to infer that what was judged expedient by them, 
in their early history, must also be expedient for us, 
in this early part of our own. ‘This would be reckon- 
ing our age chronclogically, and estimating our ac- 
vance by our number of years: when, in truth, we 


tain, and their growth as rapid as the most impatient! should regard only the state of society, the know- 


could well expect. 


if it were not at the cost of sacrificing other great inte- 


They have a great stake in the suecess of those estab- | 
dishments, and, as far as those manufactures are con- | 
>] 


cerned, would be as much benefitted by the provisions | 


of this bill as any part ofthe community. It is obvi- 
ous too, I should think, that, for some considerable 
time, manufactures of this sort, to whatever magni- 
tude they may rise, will be principally established in 
those parts of the country where popuiation is most. 
dense, capital most abundant, and where the most 
successful beginnings have beenalready made. | 

But, if these be thought to be advantages, they are | 
greatly counterbalanced by other advantages enjoyed | 
by other portions of the country. I cannot but re-— 
gard the situation of the west as highly favorable to 

uman happiness. It offers, in the abundance of its 
new and fertile Jands, such assurances of permanent 
property and respectability to the industrious; it en- | 
ables thera to lay such sure foundations for a compe- | 
tent provision for their families; it makes such a) 
~ation of freeholders, that it need not envy the hap- 
piestand most prosperousof the manufacturing eom- 
munities. We may talk as we will of weil fed and weil | 


clothed day-laborers or journeymen; they are not, | 
‘fter all, to be compared, either for happiness or re- | 
spectability, with him who sleeps under his own roof, 
and cultivates his own fee simple inheritance. 

With respect to the proposed duty on glass, would | 
observe that, upon the best means of judging which I | 
possess, Iam of opinion that the chairman of the 
committee is right in stating, that there is, in effect, 
. bounty upon the exportation of the British article. 
i think it entircly proper, therefore, to raise our own 





if, however, a provision, of the | 
nature of that recommended here, were thought ne-| 
cessary to commence new operations in the same | 
jine of manufacture, I should cheerfully agree to it, | 
g (as early as her own. 
rests of the country. I need hardly say, that what-| 
ever promotes the cotton and woollen manufactures, , 


promotes most important interests of my constituents. | | 


ledge, the skill, the capital, the enterprize, which 
belong to our times. We have been transferred from 
the stock of Europe, in a comparatively enlightened 
age, and our civilization and improvement date beck 
Her original history is, also, 
our originai history; and if, since the moment of se- 
paration, she has gone ahead of us, in some respects 
it mav be said, without violating truth, that we have 
kept up ii others, and, in others again, are alicad ours 
selves. We are to legislate, then, with regard to the 
present actual state of society; and our own experi- 
ence shews us that, commencing manufactures at the 
present highly enlightened and emulous moment, we 


need not imitate the clumsy helps with which, in less 


| Suspicious times, governments have sought to enable 


the ingenuity and industr 
alone. 

The Enclish eotton manufactures began about the 
commencement of the last reign. Ours can hardly 
be suid to have commenced, wiih any earrestness, 
until the application of the power-loom, in 1816, noi 
more than eight years ago. Now, sir, ft hardly need 
again speak of its progress, its present extent, or its 
assurance of future enlargement. 
fabrics we are already exporters, and the products 
of our manufactories are, at this moment, in the South 
American markets. We sec, then, what can be done 
without prohibition or extraordinary protection, be- 
cause we see what hes been done: and 1 venture to 


y of their peepie to hobbie 


’ 
~ 


| predict that, in a few years, it will be thought won- 


derful that these branches of manufactures, at least. 
should have been thought io require additional aid 


a 
' irom rovernment. 


Mr. Chairman: The best apology for Jaws of pro- 
hibition and Jaws of monopoly, will be found in that 
state of society, not only unenlightened but sluggish, 
in which they are most generally established. Pri- 


vate industry, in those days, required strong provoca- 
tives, Which governments were secking to administer 
by these means. 


Ours, 


in some sorts of 


Something was wanied to actyate’ 


al 


~ 
ac 


at oud Gow © 


end 
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and stimulate men, and the prospects of such profits| then, except from the prospect, whatever that might 
as would, in our times, excite unbounded competi- | be, that iron would falj in value, by domesi::: compe- 
tion, would hardly move the sloth of former ages. In| tition, after the importation should be pro!iibited. 
same instances, no doubt, these laws produced an ef-| It will be easy, I think, to shew, that it cu:.nct fall; 
feet which, in that period, would not have taken place | and supposing, for the present, thatit shall uci, the re- 
without them. But our age is wholly of a different cha-| suit wiil be, that we shail pay annually a sum of 
racter, and its legislation takes another turn. Socie- | $1,125,000, constantly augmented, too, by increased 
iv is full of excitement; competition comes in piace , consumption of the article, to support a business that 
of monopoly; and intelligence and industry ask only | cannot support itself. It is of no consequence to the 
for fair play and an open fieid. Profits, indeed, in! argument, that this sum is expended at home; so it 
such astate of things, will be small, but they will be | would be, if we taxed the people to support any 
extensively diffused; prices will be low, and the great | other useless and expensive establishment, to build 
nody of the people prosperous and happy. It is wor-| another capitol for example, or incur an unnecessary 
thy of remark that, from the operation of these causes, | expense of any sort. ‘Ihe question still is, are the 
commercial wealth, while it is increased beyond cal-| money, time and labor, well laid out in these cases? 
culation in its general aggregate, is, at the same time, | The present price of iron at Stockholm, I am assured 
broken and diminished in its subdivisions. Commer-|by importers, is §53 per ton on board, $48 in the 
cial prosperity should be judged of, therefore, rather; yard before loading, and probably not far from $40 
from the extent of trade, than from the magnitude of; at the mines. Freight, insurance, &c. may be fairly 
its apparent profits. It has been remarked that Spain,! estimated at $15, to which add our present duty of 
certainly one of the poorest nations, made very great! $15 more, and these two last sums, together with the 
profits on the amount of her trade; but with little; cost on board at Stockholm, give $83 as the cost of 
other benefit than the enriching of a few individuals Swedes iron in our market. In fact it is said to have 
and companies. Profits to the English merchants, en- | been sold last year at $81 50 to $82 per ton. We 
caged in the Levant and Turkey trade, were former- |; perceive, by this statement, that the cost of the iron 
ly very great, and there were richer merchants in| is dobuled in reaching us from the mine in which it is 
England some centuries ago, considering the com- | produced. in other words, our present duty, with 
parative value of money, than at the present highly ; the expense of transportation, gives an advantage to 
commercial period. When the diminution of pro-| the American, overthe foreign manufacturer, of one 
fits arises from the extent of competion, it indicates! hundred per cent. Why then cannot the iron be ma- 
rather a salutary than an injurious change.* | nufactured at home? Our ore Is said to be as good, 
The true course then, sir, for us to pursue, is, in| and some of it better. 4t is under our feet, and the 
my opinion, to consider what our situation is; what! chairman of the commitice tells us, that it might be 
our means are; and how they can be best applied. , wrought by persons who otherwise will not be em- 
What amount of population have we, in comparison; ployed. Why then is it net wrought? Nothing could 
with our extent of soil, what amount of capital, and | be more sure of constant sale. It is not an article 
Jabor at what price? As to skill, knowledge and en-| of changeable fashion, but of absolute, permanent 
terprize, we may safely take it for granted, that, in ; necessity, and such, therefore, as would always meet 
these particulars, we are on an equality with others. | a steady demand. Sir, I think it would be well for the 
Keeping these considerations in view, allow me to; chairman of the committee to revise his premises, for 
examine two or three of. those provisions of the bil] | I am persuaded that there is an ingredient, properly 
to which I fee] the strongest objections. belonging to the calculation, which he has mis-stated 
To begin with the article of iron. Our whole an-|or omitted. Swedes iron in England pays a duty, I 
nual consumption of this article is supposed, by the j think, of about $27 per ton; yet it is imported in con- 
chairman of the committee, tobe 48,000 or 50,000 | siderable quantities, votwithstanding the vast capital, 
tons. Let us suppose the latter. The amountof our} the excelent coal, and, more important than all per- 
®wn manufacture he estimates, I think, at 17,000) haps, the highly improved state of inland navigation 
tons. The present duty on the imported article, is | in England; although I am aware that the English use 
fifteen dollars per ton; and as this duty causes, of }of Swedes iron may be thought to be owing in some 
course, an equivalent augmentation of the price of | degree to its superior quality. 
the home manufacture, the whole increase of price is Sir, the true explanation of this appears to me 
equal to $759,000 annually, This sum we pay on a/ to lie in the different prices of labor; and here 1 ap- 
raw material, and on an absolute necessary of life. } prehend is the grand mistake in the argument of the 
The bill proposes to raise the duty from fifteen to, chairman of the committee. He says it would cost 
twenty-two dollars and fifty cents per ton, which | the nation, as a nation, nothing, to make our ore into 
would be equal to $1,125,000 on the whole annual|iron. Now, I think it would cost us precisely that 
consumption. So that, suppose the point of prohibi- | which we can worst aiford; that is, great labor. Ai- 





Se 





uon which is aimed at by some gentlemen to be at- | though bar iron is very properly considered a raw ma- 
tained, the consumers of the article would pay this ‘terial in respect to its various future uses; yet, as bar 
last mentioned sum every year to the producers of it, | iron, the princ ipal ingredient in its cost is labor. Of 
over and above the price at which they could sup- manual labor no nation has nore than a certain guan- 
ply themselves with the same article from other tity, nor can it be increased at will. As tosome ope- 
sources. There would be no mitigation ef this bur- | rations, indeed, its place may be supplied by machi- 
— —— — — ' -nery: but there are other services which inachinery 
“The present equable difusion of moderate wealth cannot perform for it, and which it imust perform 
cannot be better illustrated than by remarking that,! for itself. A most important question for every na- 
in this age, many palaces and superb mansions have | tion, as well as for every individual, to propose to it- 
been pulled down, or converted to other purposes, | self, is, how it can best apply that quantity of labor 
while none have been erected on a like scale. The} which it is able to perform? Labor is the great pro- 
numberless baronial castles and mansions, in all; ducer of wealth; it moves all other causes. If it call 
parts of England, now in ruins, may all be adduced | machinery to its aid, itis still employed not only in 
as examples of the decrease of inordinate wealth. | using the machinery, but in making it. . Now, with 
On the other hand, the multiplication of commodious | respect to the quantity of labor, as we all know, dif- 
dwellings, for the upper and middle classes of socie- ferent nations are differently circumstanced. Some 
ty, and the inereased comforts of all ranks, exhibit a; need, more than any thing, work for hands, others re- 
picture of individual happiness, unknown in any} quire hands for work; and if we ou: selves are not ab- 
other age.” Sir G. Blane’s letter io lord Spencer in 1800. | solutely in the latter class, we are stil], most forty 
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nately, very near it. Tcannot find that we have those 
idle hands of which the chairman of the committee 
speaks. The price of labor is a conclusive and un- 
answerable refutation of that idea; it is known to be 
higher with us than in any ether civilized state, and 
this 1s the greatest of all proofs of general happiness. 
Labor in this country is independent and proud. It 
has not to ask the patronage of capital, but capita! 
solicits the aid of labor. ‘This is the general truth, 
in regard to the condition of our whole population, 
although in the large cities there are, doubtless, many 
exceptions. The mere capacity to labor in common 
agricultural employments, gives to our young men 
the assurance of independence. We have been ask- 
ed, sir, by the chairman of the committee, in a tone 
of some pathos, whether we will allow to the serfs 
of Russia and Sweden the benefit of making iron for 
us? Let me inform the gentleman, sir, that those 
saine serfs do not earn more than seven cents a day, 
and that they work in these mines, for that compen- 
sation, because they are serfs. And Jet me ask the 
gentleman further, whether we have any labor in this 
country that cannot be better employed than in a business 
which does not yield the laborer more than seven cenis a 
day? ‘This, it appears to me, is the true question for 
our consideration. There is no reason for saying 
that we will work iron because we have mountains 
that contain the ore. We might for the same rca- 
son dig among our rocks for the scattered grains of 
gold and silver which might be found there. The 
true inquiry is, can we produce the article in a useful 
state at the saine cost, or nearly at lhe same cost, or at any 
reasonable approximation towards the same cost, at which 
we can import il. 

Some general estimates of the price and profits of 
labor, in those countries from which we import our 
iron, might be formed by comparing the reputed pro- 
ducts of diferent mines, and their prices, with 
the number of hands employed. The mines of 
Danemora are said to yield about 41,000 tons, and to 
employ:in the mines twe!ve hundred workmen. Sup- 
pose this to be worth 50 dollars per ton; any one will 
find, by computation, that the whole product would 
not pay, in this country, for one quarter part of the ne- 
cessary labor. 
timated, a few years ago, at 400,000 ship peoands, or 
about 54,000 tons. Coinparing this product with the 
number of workmen usually supposed to be emploved 
in the mines which produce iron for exportation, the 
result will not greatiy differ from the foregoing. These 
estimates are general, and might not conduct us to 
a precise resuit; but we know, from intelligent tra- 
vellers and eye-witnesses, that the price of labor in 
the Swedish mines does not exceed seven cents a 
day.* 





*The price of labor in Russia may be pretty well 
collected from Tooke’s “View of the Russian empire.” 
‘*The workmen in the mines and the founderies are, 
‘indeed, all called master people; but they distin- 
‘guish themselves into masters, undermasters, up- 
‘‘ prentices, deivers, servants, carriers, washers’ and 
“separators. In propertion to their ability their 
‘‘ wages are regulated, which proceed from 15 to up- 
‘wards of SU roubles per annam. The provisions 
«- which they receive feom the magazines are dedueted 
‘‘from this pay.’ The value of the rouble at that 
time (1799), was about 24 pence sterling, or 45 cents 
of our money 

“By the edict of 1799,” it is added, “a laborer 
‘* with a horse shall receive, daily, in summer, 20, and 
in winter, 12 copecks; a laborer, without a horse, 
‘in summer 10,in winter 8 copecks.”’ 

A cepeck is the hundredth part of a rouble, or 
about half acentof our money. ‘The price of labor 
may have risen, in some degree, since that period, 
but probably not much. 





| The true reason, sir, why it is not our policy to 
compel our citizens to manufacture our own iron, is, 
that they are far better employed. It is an uproduc- 
tive business and they are not poor enough to be 
obliged to follow it. If we had more of poverty, 
more of misery, and something ofservitude, if we had 
an ignorant, idle, starving population, we might set 
up for iron makers against the world. 

The committee will take notice, Mr. Chairman, 
that, under our present duty, together with the ex- 





The whole export of Sweden was ¢s- | 


pense of transportation, our manufacturers are able 
(to supply their own immediate neighborhood; and 
\this proves the magnitude of that substantial encou- 
‘ragement which these two causes concur to give. 
| There is little or no foreign iron, I presume, used 
jin the county of Lancaster. This is owing to the 
heavy expense of Jand carriage; and, as we recede 
| 
| 
' 


arther from the coast, the manufacturers are stil! 
more completely secured, as to their own immediate 
market, against the competition of the imported arti- 
|ele. But what they ask is to be allowed to supply 
the sea coast, at such a price as shall be formed by 
‘adding to the cost at the mines the expense of Jand 
carriage to the sea; and this appears to me most un- 
‘reasonable. The effect of it would be to compel the 
consumer to pay the cost of two land transportations; 
for, in the first place, the price of iron, at the inland 
furnaces, will always be found to be at, or not much 
below, the price of the imported article in the sea- 
port, and the cost of transportation to the neighbor- 
hood of the furnace; and to enable the home product 
to hold a competition with the imported in the seaport, 
the cost of ancther transportation downward, from 
the furnace to the coast, must be added. Until our 
means of inland commerce be improved, and the 
charges of transportation by that means lessened, it 
appears to me wholly impracticable, with such duties 
as any one would think of proposing, to meet the 
wishes of the manufacturers of this article. Sup- 
pose we were to add the duty proposed by this biil, 
although it would benefit the capital invested in works 
near the sea, and the navigable rivers, yet the bene- 
fit would not extend fear in the interior. Where, then. 
are we to stop, or what lin:it is proposed to us? 

The freight of iron has been afforded from Sweden 
to the United States as low as eight dollars per ton. 
This is not more than the price of fifty miles land car- 
riage. Stockholm, therefore, for the purpose of this 

rgument, may be considered as within fifty miles ot 
Philadelphia. Now, it is at once a just and strong 
view of this case, to consider that there are, within 
fifty niles of our market, vast multitudes of persons 
wio are willing to labor in the production of this ar- 
ticle for us, at the rate of seven cents per day, while 
/we have no labor which will not command, upon the 
average, at least five or six times that amount. The 
question is, then, shall we buy this article cf these 
manufacturers, and suffer our own labor to earn its 
greater reward, or shall we employ our own labor in 
a similar manufacture, and make up to it, by a tax 
on consumers, the loss which it must necessarily sus- 
tain. 

1 proceed, sir, to the article of hemp. Of this we 
imported last year in round numbers, 6000 tons, pay- 
ing a duty ef $30 a ton, or $180,000 on the whole 
amount; and this article, it is to be remembered, is 
consumed almost entirely in the uses of navigation. 
The whole burthen may be said to fall on one interest. 
lt is said we can produce this article if we will raise 
the duties. But why is itnot produced now; or why. 
at least, have we not seen some specimens? for thie 
present is avery high duty, when expenses of impor- 
tation are added. Hemp was purchased at St. Peters- 
burg, last year, at $101 67 per ton. Charges attend- 
ing shipment, &c. $i4 25. Freight may be stated at 
$30 per ton, and our existing duty is $30more. These 


~~ 


ithree last sums, being the charges of transportation. 
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amount toa protection of near 75 per cent. in favor 
of the home manufacturer, if there were any such. 
And we ought to consider, also that the price of hemp 
at St. Petersburg is increased by all the expense of 
transportation from the place of growth to that port; 
so that, probably, the whole cost of traas ‘portation, 
from the place of growth to our market, ineluding our 
duty, is equal to the first cost of the article; or, in 
other words, is a protection in favor of our own pro- 
duct of 100 per cent. 


And since it is stated that we have great quantities of 
fine land for the production of hemp, of which i have 
no doubt, the question recurs, a hy is it not prodiced? 
i speak of the water rotted hemp, for it is admitted that 
that which is dew rotted is not sufficiently good for 
the requisite purposes. I cannot say whether the 
cause bein climate, in the process of rotting, or what 
else, but the fact is certain, that there isno American 
water rotted hemp in the market. We are acting, 
therefore, upon a hypothesis. Is it not reasonable 
that those who say that they can produce the article, 
shall at least prove the truth of that allegation before 
new taxes are laid on those who use the foreign com- 
modity? Suppose this bill passes: the price of hemp 
is immediately raised $14.80 per ton, and this burden 
falls immediately on the ship builder; and no part of 
it, for the present, will go for the benefit of the Ame- 
rican grower, because he has none of the article that 
can be used, nor is itexpected that much of it will be 
produced for a considerable time. Stillthe tax takes 
effect upon the imported article; and the ship owers, | 
to enable the Kentucky farmer to receive an addi- ‘| 
tional $14 on histon of hemp, whenever he may be able | 
to raise and manufucture it, pay, in the mean time, a: | 
equal sum per ton into the treasury on all the imported | 
hemp which they are still obliged to use; and this is | 
called “protection!” Is this just or fair? A particu-| 
lar interest is here burdened not only for the benefit | 
of another particular interest, but burdened also be-| 
yond that, for the benefit of the treasury. It is said | 
to be important for the country that this article should | 
be raised init; then, let the country bear the expense | 
and pay the bounty. If it be for the good of the whole, 
let the sacrifice be made by the whole, and not by a 
part. If it be thought useful and necessary, from | 
political considerations, to encourage the growth and 
manufacture of hemp, government has abundant 
means of doingit. Itmightgive a direct bounty, and 
such a measure would, at least, distribute the burden 
equally; or, as government itself is a great consumer | 
of this article, it micht stipulate to confine its own 
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The bill proposes to add: 


$7 40 per ton on iron, which will be $107 30 
$14 SO per ton on hemp, equal to 148 06 

And on duck, by the late amendment to the 
bill, say 25 per cent. 25 00 
$280 30 


But, to the duties on iron and hemp, should be ad- 
ded those paid on copper, whenever that article is 
used. By the statement which I furnised the other 
day, it appeared that the duties received by govern- 
ment, on articles used in the construction of a vesse! 
of 359 tons, with copper jastenings, amounted to 1056 
dollars. With the ‘augmentations of this bill, they 
would be equal to $1400. Now I cannot but flatter 
mysell, Mr. Chairman, that, before the committee will 
consent to this new burthen upon the shipping inte- 
rest, it will very deliberately weigh theprobable con- 
sequences. I would again urgently solicit its atten- 
tion to the condition of that interest. We are told 
that government has protected it, by discriminating 
duties, and by an exclusive right to the coasting 
trade. But it would retain the coast ing trade, by its 
own natural efforts, in like manner, ar nd with more 
certainty, than it now retains any portion of foreign 
trade. The discriminating duties are now abolished, 
and while they existed, they were nothing more than 
countervailing measures; notso much designed to 

give our navigation an advantage over that of other 
nations, as to put it upon an equality; and we have, 
accordingly, abolished ours when they have been 

willing to abolish theirs. Look to the rate of 
freights. Were they ever lower, or even so low? I 
usk gentlemen who know, whether the harbor of 
|Charleston, and the river of Savannah, be not crowd- 
ed with ships seeking employment and finding none? 
| | would ask-the centlemen from New Orleans, if ¢ their 
magnificent Mississippi does not exhibit, for furlongs, 
a forest of masts? ‘The condition, sir, of the shipping 
interest is not that of those who are insisting on high 


| profits, or struggling for monopoly: but it is the con- 


dition of men content with the smallest eernings, and 
anxious for their bread. ‘The freight of cotton has 
formerly been three pence sterling, from Charleston 
to Liverpool, in time of peace. It is now Uknow net 








purchases to the home product, so soon asit should be | however 


shewn to be of the proper quality. 
to this proceeding, if it be thought to be an object to 
encourage the production. It might easily, and per- 


haps properly, be provided by law, that the navy | 


should be supplied with American hemp, the quality 
being good, at any price not exceeding, by more than | 
2 given amount, the current price of forei gn hemp in 
our market. Every thing conspires to render some 
such course preferable to ‘the one now proposed. The! 
encouragement in that way would be an aple, and, ifj 
the experiment should succeed, the whole object | 
would be gained; and if it should fail, no considera- 
ble loss or evil would be felt by any one. 


1 stated, some days ago, and I wish to renew the | 


statement, what was the amount of the pronosed ane- 


mentation of: the duties on iron and hemp, in the cost} 
Take the case of a common ship, of 309 | 


of avessel. 
tons, not coppered nor copper fastened. tt would 
stand thus by the present duties: 


14! tons of iron, for hull, rigging and anchors. 

at $15 per ton S217 350) 
10 tons of he mp, at $30 200 09} 
40 bolts Russia duck, at 42 80 00 | 
0 bolts Ravens duck, at $1 Od 


i) 
vr 


what, or how many, fractions of a penny; I think, 
, it is stated at five eighths. ‘The producers, 


I see no objection | then, of this great staple, are able, by means of this 


| nay igation, to send it, fora cent a pound, from their 
| own doors to the best market in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, P-will now only remind the commit- 
| tee that, while we are preposing to add new burtheus 
to the shipping interest, a very differc nt line of poli- 
| cy is followed by our great commercial and maritime 
‘rival. It seems to be announced as the sentiment of 
the government of er niey and undoubtedly it is its 
| real sentiment, that the first of all manufactures is 
‘the manufacture of ships. A constant and wakeful 
| attention is paid to this interest, and very important 
regulations, favorable to it, have been adopte d within 
the last year, some of which I will beg leave to refer 
: to, with the hope of excitipg the notice, not only of 
the committee, but of all others who may feel, ast 
| do, a deep interest in this subject. In the first piace 
a gener: alamendment has taken p! 
“acts, introducing many new provisions, and, ainoig 


others, the following: 


we in the register 


A direct mortgage of the interest of aship is uliowe 
ed, without subjecting the mortgagee to the respons 


| bility ot an Owner. 
| The p roportion of interest held by ea 
lL eshi ihited In the rewist=r. tharelyy fi if sotine 
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sales and mortgages, and giving a new value to ship- 
ping among the monied classes. 

Shares, in the ships of copartnerships, may be re- 
gistered as joint property, and subject to the same 
rules as other partnership effects. 

Ships may be registered in the name of trustees, 
for the benefit of joint stock companies; and many 
other regulations are adopted with the same general 
view of rendering the mode of holding the property 
as convenient and as favorable as possible. 

By another act, British registered vessels, of every 
description, are allowed to enter into the general and 
the coasting trade in the India seas, and may now trade 
to and from India, with any part of the werld, except 
China. 

By a third, all limitations and restrictions, as to lati- 
tude and longitude, are removed from ships engaged 
in the southern whale fishery. These regulations, I 
presume, have not been made without first obtaining 
the consent of the East India company; so true is it 
found, that real encouragement of enterprize oftener 
consists, in our days, in restraining or buying off mo- 
nopolies and prohibitions, than in imposing or ex- 
tending them. 

The trade with Ireland is turned into a free coast- 


= = 


having the manifest and daring design of making # 
chief magistrate against the will, or, at least, without 
consulting the pleasure of those whose undeniable 

ight itis to operate in the choice as they think pro- 
per, no man or set of men having prerogative or 
privilege to think for them—for there are not 
either “holy alliances of legitimate princes” or con- 
claves of cardinais in this blessed land, to prescribe 
what we shall do or believe. 

Assured as he is, that small parties of persons in 
two of the states have resoived to FORCE the election 
of a president of their own choice, if they can, for 
Which purpose they have formed such a “conwina- 
tion,” or ‘eabal,” as the editors of the National In- 
telligencer so severely rebuked in 1816, the editor of 
this paper has also resolved to do what fe can to de- 
velope and defeat the design. He has “counted the 
cost of the contest, and found nothing so dreadful as 
a voluntary*” submission to a system of management, 
which has for its object an usurpation of those rights 
| for which Warren anda host of patriots died, and 
| Wasuincron and Fayerre,and hosts of others, pe- 
|rilled their ‘lives and their fortunes,’ and pledged 
| their ‘sacred honor’ to establish and defend. As on 
|other occasions, these things shall be treated frec- 





ing trade; light duties have been reduced, and various | ly, without deseending to personalities or abuse— 
other beneficial arrangements made, and still others! and, if his fellow citizens do notsupport the editor in 
proposed. I might add, that, in favor of general) his endeavors to put down the aspiring and raise up 


commerce, and as shewing their confidence in the 
principles of liberal intercourse, the British govern- 
ment has perfected the warehouse system, and autho- 
rized a reciprocity of duties with foreign states, at 
tue discretion of the privy council. 

This, sir, is the attention which our great rival is 
paying to these important subjects, and we may as- 
sure ourselves that, if we do not keepalive a proper 
sense of our own interests, she will not only beat us, 
but willdeserve to beat us. 

Sir, I will detain youno longer. There are some 
parts of this bill which! highly approve; there are 


others in which I should acquiesce; but those to which | 
T have now stated my objections, appear tome so des- | 
titude of all justice, so burthensome and so dangerous 


to that interest which has steadily enriched, gallant- 


ly defended, and proudly distinguished us, that no-, 


thing can prevail upon me to give it my support. 








THE cLose or THE vouume. This present sheet 
eloses the 26th volume of the Kxcister—the title 
page and index for it shall be forwarded, as usual, 
as soon as they can be prepared. 

After a delightful, and, he hopes, not unprofitable 
excursion, the editor is again at his desk, with an 
increased desire, and, perhaps, increased resources, 
to preserve the continued kindness and support of 
the numerous friends of this esiablishment, the creat 
object of which is, and always has been, to build up 
and maintain the majesty of the people, by the spread 
of useful intelligence and sound poittical principles. 
In many instances, mistakes may have been made or 
errors committed; but none of these were at the in- 
stigation of any “‘junto,” “regency,” “combination,” 
“cabal” or caucus—things that are hated and de- 
spised, because they have become hateful and despi- 
cable. Hf any spring had been wanting to rouse up a 
spirit of opposition to them, the late proceedings at 
Albany, (all which that were public the editor saw 
and heard), were sufficient to cause the “very stones 


torise in mutiny” against management. The attempt, 


in 1801, to place Aaron Burr in the seat of the presi-. 


dent, was less offensive to the people of the United 
States than the measures just alluded to—because a 
greater proportion of them were in favor of tiat at- 
tempted usurpation of power against right, than are 


in favor of ihis—and the principle of the act of the fe- | 
dera! party in 1891, is precisely the same as that of a_ 


frocment of the republican party In 1824, both acts 


, the depressed, he is determined to stand acquitted 
before Gop and his own conscience, of having per- 
‘formed his duty according to the means afforded. 
| Hehas had too much experience to believe that perse- 
'culion will not follow this course, as on other creat 
‘subjects that have been discussed in this work—but 
that never has caused him to compromise with his 
principles, nor shall it. The Recister must go for and 
i with the ‘people, the sovereign of the land, or become de- 
ifunet. ‘The investigation and elucidation of the mat- 
‘ters alluded to, shall be commenced in the next sheet, 
the first of the new volume. 
La Fayverre. To preserve, in some small degree, 
an account of the feelings which the arrival of our 
vencrable friend has elicited, we have noticed a few 
of the exhibitions cf it that have taken place; but 
-every narrative of them falis far short of the reality 
of what has happened. The people are wild with 
joy, and the gratitude and love of all persons, of eve- 
ry age. sex and condition, seems hardly to be restrain- 
ed within the bounds of propriety—as if it. would 
eause many to forget what was due to themselves and 
the general, whom they delight to honor. At one 
place they failed so far in self-respect as to contend 
with horses for the privilege of drawing the revolu- 
tionary chief in his carriage! It is to be hoped that 
the general will not be thus insu/led again—for insulted 
he must be, when he sees the sovcreizns of this great 
and glorious couniry, aiming at the most magnificent 
destinies, converted into asses or other beasis of bur- 
then. itis his desire to be treated like a man, notas 
a titled knave or brainless dandy. Let him be hugged 
to the heart of all that can approach him, so far as not 
to endanger his Lealth, and incur the risk of ‘killing 
him with kindness’—Ilet the trumpet to the cannon 
speak, the cannon to the heavens, and the ardent 
prayers of free millions ascend to the throne of the 
Omnipotent, that blessings may be heaped upon‘him; 
but, in all this, let us remember that we are men like 
unto himself, and republicans. 





Important: The people of Mlinois have decided 
that a convention shall not be called for the purpose 
of altering the coustitution of the state, with a view 
to the ‘introduction of slaves. They have thus se- 


a 
— —-— — ee - _ —— 


“Declaration of the congress of 1775, “‘setling forth 
t necessily of their taking up arms.”’ 
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cured their own saeiaiite and prevented the com- 
ing up of a question of much more dangerous ten- 
dency than even that which regarded Missouri and 
so agitated the people of the United St. ates; and we 
congratulate the public on the result. 





NAVAL BATTLE. On the 30th July last, an engage- 


nent took place between the Spanish armed brig Ma-'! 


rinero, With a crevy of 80 men, and the Colombian 
schooner General Padilla, off the Sait Key bank; 
which resulted in the biowing up of the Spanish brig 
and the destruction of her crew, with the exception of 
-ixteen seamen that the the boats of the Padilla suc- 
seeded in saving and sent into Matanzas. 

jt appears that the Marinero was recently built in 
Baltimore, and was insured here to the amount of 
»5,000—she was bound from Cadiz to Havana, with 
: valuable cargo, which was aiso insured here 





tiotp. Anextract ofa letter, dated .druba, 16th July, 
says—‘Every person in this island is busily employed 
in digging for gold, so that they cannot be had tor any 
other employment. No doubt you will be surprised 
when I inform you one piece of pure gold has been 

ound, Weighing 32 lbs 8 oz. and many pieces weighing 
from 14te i640. I have seen several pieces of the 
hatter weight myself. 

Further accounts from Curracoa say, that ‘the 
above account is entirely confirmed, and that, in 
three weeks, $150,000 in value, of pure virgin gold, 
24earats, had arrived there from Aruba. 

“The government have noticed it, and proclamations 
are in circulation to prevent speculation respecting 
this most valuable acquisition. The piece of 32 a 
weight is here, and appears periectiy pure and ¢ 

ductile as lead.” 





Tne Law. John D. Howard was brought before 
‘he police court of Boston, on complaint of Thomas 
fiiden, (superintendent of the wall that is now build- 


- for the extension of Fanue:! Haji Market), as adis- 
orderly person. Mr. Tilden stated, th. ithe was at work 


on the wall, (agreeably to the orders of the city autho- 
rities), on some land, belonging to sir. Howard; that 
‘ir. Howard had forbid his proceeding and put ob-) 
structions in the way to prevent his work. Mr. Howe; 
ard, in defenee, said, that the city sent wo right to take 
his estate from him, and that he would spill the last, 
drop of his blood before he would consent to it. The 
law was read to him wherein itis provided, that a 
‘own may take the property of av individual when the 
public good may require it, and the remedy fordama-: 
zes expl: iinedto him; but he contended th: tno town 

si city had aright to his property without his consent. | 
©. Fe urtis, esq. stated to the court thot he was aus | 
thorized by the city authority, to take Mtr. Lioward’s' 
word thathe would not obstruct the work, or take his! 
recognizance to keep the peace; which ti. pe- 
iemptorily refused. He was, thereiore, ordered by 
the court to give the security tou keep the peace, and | 
put no obstructions in the way of the work, until the} 1 
next term of the municipal court, in Septembe rnext, 

inthe sum of 200 doijlars. This he also refused, and 
Was, of course, committed to gaol. 


Mr. 





“THE NATION'S GUEST.” 

In the last number Of the ‘Re; gister we gave a 
brief account of the reception of genet ar La Fayette 
in the city of New-York, on Monday, the 16th inst.; 
and, as we intend to keep a record ef the principal! 
events that shall take place during his tour through 
this republic, as connected with him, we this week 
pudiish a summary of what subsequently transpired: 

After the general's arrival at the Ciiy Hall, on Mon- 
ay, on being presented to the corporation, who were 


_ become free 


assembled there, the mayor addressed him in the fol- 
lowing speech. 


General: In the name of the municipal authority of 
the city, I bid you asincere welcome to the shores of 
a country fof whose freedom and happiness you will 
ever be considered one of the most honored and be- 
ioved founders. 

Your only contemporaries in arms, of whom, in- 
deed, but few remain, have not forgot, and their pos- 
terity will never forget, the yvoune and GALLANT 
Frexcuwanwho consecrated his youth, his talents, 
his fortune and his exertions to their cause—who ex- 
posed his life—who shed his blood, that they might 
and happy. ‘They will recollect, with 
profound emotions, so long as they remain worthy of 
the liberties they enjoy, and the exertions you made 


‘to obtain them, that you came to them in the darkest 


‘future conduct of 


/emotions. 


who have survived; 


Peity 





period of their struggle—that you linked your fortune 
With their's, when it seemed almost hopeless—that 
you shared in the dangers, privations and sufferings 
of that bitter struggle, nor quitted them, for a mo- 
ment, tillit was consummated on the glorious field of 
Yorktown. Half a century has elapsed since that 
great event, and, in that time, your name has become 
as dear to the friends, as inseparably connected with 
the cause of freedom, in the old asin the new world. 

The people of the U uited States look up to you as 
to one of their most honercd parents—the country 
cherishes you us one of the most beloved of her sons. ] 
hope and trust, sir, that not only the present but the 
countrymen, to the Jatest period of 
time, will, among other slanders, refute the unjust 
imputation, that republics are always ungrateful to 
their benefactors. 

In behalf of my fellow citizens of New-York, and 
spe; king ‘the warm and universal sentiments of the 
whole people of the United States, I repeat their wel- 
come to our common country. 

Permit me to add, that the moment of my life, toe 
which f shall look back with the greatest pleasure and 
pride, will be that in which it fell to my lot to be an 
orga. for expressing, however feebly, a nation’s gra- 
titude. 

To which the general made the following reply: 

Sin—W hile [am so adectionately received by the 
citizens of New-York, and their worthy representa- 
tives, I feel myself overwhelmed with inexpressible 
The sight of the American shore, after so 
an absence; the recollection of the many re- 
spected friends and dear companions, no more to be 
found on this Jand; the pleasure to recognize those 
this immense concourse of a free 
republican po} pulation, who so kindy weleome me; 
the admiirabiec appearance of th troops, the presence 
of "th re national navy, have excited senti- 
ments to *hich no human haan lage can be adequate. 
You have been pleased, sir, to allude to the happiest 
time, the unailoyed erjovmenpts of iny publie life; it 
is the pride of my heart to have been one of the ear- 
adopted sons of America. I am proud also to 
add, that, upwards of ff rty years years ago, I have 
been partic ular ly honored with the freedom of this 
{i beg you, Mr. Mayor, 1 beg you, Jemen, 
to accept yourselves, and to transmit to the _— ns 
of New-York, the homage of my profound and e 
lasting gratitude, devotion and respect. 


tit 


lone 


a eorps ot 


Pent 


On sunecey, ¢ avreeably to the arrangements of the 
committee, the eener ‘al rapaired, at 12 o’clock, to the 
governor’s chamber in the C ity Halil, where he was 


oceupied until 3 o’clock, in receiving the heart-felt 
congratulations of the citizens on his safe arrival. 


On Wednesday the general visited the navy yard, 
in compliance with an invitation from captain Red- 
gers, cominaadant. Arriving there, he was conducted 
on board of the steam fri gate, and was much picased 
with the construction of this formidable and unique 
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naval battlement. The ceneral then went on board 
of the Washington 74, where refreshments were pro- 
vided for the whole party. After which he took a 


rapid survey of the shipand those now building. On. 
returning from the navy yard, the generalrepaired to. 


his room at the City Hall, where he was waited upon 
hy the reverend clergy of the city—the officers of the 
militia—by sceeral societies—by a great number of 
individual citizens, and by strangers, who continue 
to flock to the city for the purpose of obtaining a sight 
of the mai they so highly respect andesteem. __ 

The Historical Society, atan extra session, on Wed- 
nesday, unanimously elected general La Fayette and 
son, honorary members of that institution. About 2 
o'clock, both of these respected individuals were con- 
ducted to the halls of the soeiety, where they were 
presented with their diplomas, accompanied by a very 
patriotic address from Dr. Hosack 

In the course of the afternoon, Henry W. Edwards, 
(senator of the United States). and Jdmes A. Hill- 
house, esqr. were introduced to the general, they hav- 
ing been delegated by the corporation of New Haren 
to invite him to visit that city. 

On Thursday morning, at 11 o'clock, alderman 

VYaldo and Messrs. Staats and West, a deputation 

from the common council of the city of Hudson, 
were introduced to the general and presented an in- 
vitation to visit that etty—to which he replied, that it 
would give him great pleasure tocomnly with the re- 
quest of the citizens of Hudson; on his return from 


“Boston, should he take Albany in his wav, he would 


make it his duty, if possible, to visit that city. 


A deputation from the corporation of Baltimore, 
consisting of Messrs. Beale Randali, Ff. L. Finley and 
Edward G. Woodyerr, arrived in “New York, on 
Thu®sday morning, and were presented by the mavor 
to gen. La Fayette, in the City Hall. at 19 olelork. 
On being introduced, Mr. Finlev, on behalf of the 
deputation. addressed him in the following terms: 

Gencral La Fayette—Your arrival in this lend and 
your reception bya nation of freemen. present to the 
world a beautiful and instructive mora! snectacle; 
and, whilst it manifests the affectionate feelings of a 
people, towards whose emancipation vou so nobly 
contributed, it furnishes a practical refutation of the 
doctrine of “republican ingratitude.” 

But few of those, general, with whom you so gak- 
lantly co-operated in the struggle for onr national 
independence, survive to greet yourarrival: but they 
have Ieft to their descendants, a rich inheritance of 
feeling towards you as oneof the fathers of our repuh- 
lic. Of this inheritance, Baltimore has liberally par- 
taken, and has deputed to us the honor of commu- 
nicating to you these resolutions, whieh are expres- 
sive of her feelings. 


Mr. Finley then presented to the general the fol- 
lowing letter and the resolutions adopted by the city 
council of Baltimore. [For resolutions see page 362.) 

Baltinore, 3d Aveust. 1824. 


General La Payetie—The mavor and city council of | closed resolutions faithfully represent the feelings of 


Baltimore, desirous of testifying to you, on your ar- 
rival in America, the affectionate respect and erati- 
tude of their fellow citizens, have wncnimous!y adopt- 
ed the acompanying resolutions, and appointed the 
undersigned a committee to carry their wishes into 
effect. In welcoming you to those shores, which 
you so gallantly assisted in defending, and in tender- 
ing to you the warm gratitude of a people, towards 
whose emancipation vou so nobly contributed, we but 
echo the sentiments of milltons of freemen, and parti- 
cipate in ihe discharge of a debt of national gratitude 
to anational favorite: and ifany thing could add tothe 
pleasure which, as citizens of the United States, wr 
experience upon your arrival in America, it would 
arise from the gratifving honor of being selected as 


the orans through which to communicate to you, the 


tt a 


sae ———e : , ae | 


sentiments and feelings of our fellow citizens, an: 
to make suitable arrangements for your reception 
amongst usas the ‘Guest of the City of Baltimore.” 

We have deputed Messrs. Beale Randall, FE. L. 
Finley and Edward G. Woodyear, members of ou 
committee, to wait upon you, on your arrival, to ap- 
prise you of our wishes and arrangements, and to as. 
certain at what time it will be most convenient anc 
agreeable for you to honor the city of Baltimore with, 
(a visit. With the most profound respect and venera- 
tion for your character and services, we have the 
honor to remain, general, your most obedient and 

humble servants, 
Fowarp Jonson, mayor. 
WiiiiaM PATTerson, 
‘ Joun H. Barney, 
Bear RANDALL, 
SAMUEL Moorr, 
Jomn ReEEse, 
Fowarp G. Woopvyear, 
E. L. Fiery. 

After gen. La Parrrre had read the letter and the 
acompanying resolutions, he addressed the deputation 
in an animated and eloquent manner, fraught with 
‘feeling, strongly expressive of his attachment to and 
his affectionate recollection of the city of Baltimore. 
It was extemporaneous aud came warm from the hear, 
After expressing, inan affecting manner, his gratitude 
to the citizens of Baltimore for their kindness and af- 
fection, his feelings were excited at the mention of 
Baltimore, and he exclaimed: “Ah! Paltimore—zell 
dol recollect Baltimore, and with feelings of pecu- 
liar cratitude: for, tothe merchants of Baltimore, and 
particularly to the ladies of Baltimore, I was indebted 
for assistance which ¢nabled me toopen the Virginia 
/campaign—without them, Ido not know what I could 
‘have done. Baltimore was a small town when I was 
there, but her citizens were always a philanthropic 
‘and patriotic people. 1 understand that itis nowa 
‘large city, and her great and inereasing prosperity | 
i|have heard of with great pleasure. My warmest 
(thanks to the corporation for their kindness aud ai- 
fection. Give my most affectionate regard to tlh: 
‘citizens of Baltimore, and remember me in the kinc- 
est manner to colone! Howard, general Smith, Mr. 
| Patterson, and all my old friends and companions ir 
;arms. Iam going to Boston and Albany, and expec: 
to be in Philadelphia about the 15th September, and in 
| Baltimore the last ofthat month; but. when Larrive in 
Philadelphia, I will cominunieate with you more filly 
(on the subject. I will hasten on to Baliimore as socn 
'as Tcan.” 


ee ee 





He also received a deputation from the city of 
| Philadelphia, inviting him to visit that eity. 

The foliowing are the Jetters of the mayor, and the 
reply of general Ia Fayette: 

Philadelphia, July 31, 1824. 

To general La Fayette: Sm—tt is with the utmos! 
‘pleasure [ fulfil the duty enjoined upon me by an 
'umanimons vote of the councilsof this city. The en- 





‘all classes of our citizens. By all, you are anxiousi¥ 
|expected: to all your presence will be most welcome. 
i In their name, therefore, and on their behalf, I bes 
| you, sir, to gratify this universal desire, and give to 
the city of Philadelphia a participation in the jo) 
| which your arrival in America will produce. 

To me, personally, sir, it will ever remain a sub- 


‘ject of pride and pleasure, that it has fallen to my lot 


| to be the medium of this communication. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect. 
| your most obedient servant, Josepu WarTson, 
Mayor of the city of Philadelphia 


New-York, ug. 18, 1824. 





ceived the kind and flattering resolutions of the Ao 





Sin: With the most profound gratitude, I have re- 
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noravie councils of the city of Philadelphia, and the whence, at8 o’clock, La Fayette, the committee ap-: 
ictter by which you have been pleased to trausmuit cree by the corporation to accompany him to 





oa them. ‘hey could not but increase the anxious de- Boston, and the whole cavalcade moved up Broad- 
ane sire I feel to revisit the illustrious city, where so many way, to Bond-Street, and thence up the Third-Avenue. 
tion glorious scenes of the revolution have taken place, and The streets were thronged with people, and the ge- 
" where | have passed so may happy days. {1am now neral, who rode uncevered, repeatedly returned their 
ww E. going On a previous engagement, to wards the eastern expressions of kindness and attachment, by bowing. 
OU part of the union, to return to New York in the frst ne following particulars of the general’s journey 
> ap- fortnight of september, and Ido anticipate the delight fo... New-York to Boston, will, we have no doubt, 
O as- I shall enjoy to pay my thankful, aifectionate 'e~ prove interesting to our readers: 
and spects, about the nae eS Ss ey Soe me The general arrived at Harlaem about half past 9 
With citizens of Ptuiadelphia, when I shail have the high!) o’clock, and stopped for half an hour at the hotel on 
era. valued gratification to teil you, in persen, s:r, how re- 4,4 bridge. As he approached a salute was fired, and 
the speetfiully and gratefully 1 have the honor to be, your ye wag ereeted by loud cheers ou all sides from the in- 
ani most ovedient scrvant, | La PavETTE. (habitants of Harlaem,who were assembled to welcome 
isis honor, Joseph br wgry eM ‘him. The general walked over tie bridge, accompa- 
yr nayor of the city of Philadelphia. nied by the committee: he paused for some minutes 
(ho Prevet sentiea:on in New York, tothe number under a tree, on the other side, and received the con- 
{three to tive cencred, waited upon the general in a gratulations of the residents of Morrissania; among 
udy—when ihe lollowing address and reply were whom were several ladies, cn Lorseback, tastefully 
mace: ‘mounted, who paid their respects with a grace, ele- 
[ TRANSLATION. | _gance and feeling, Which must have been as highly 
General: In the name of the French residing in gratifying to the general as it was interesting to the 
; this city, we come to congratulate you on your sale spectators. ‘The general was met at Hiarlaem by a 
tine rival on this hospitable shore—ou this land, the | deputation from the town of New Rochelle, who pre- 
Hor sichtof which must have excited in you the liveliest: sented him with the following address: 
wit! emotions, and where you will not be able to take aj; “The inhabitants of the town of New Rochelle 
ane step without awakening in you some gratetul recol- |! have deputed Gideon Coggeshall and Laird M. H. 
ere lection. For a mind like yours, what purer pleasure Butler, to wait on major general La Fayette, to ex- 
ear’, than to behold the principles tor which you have’ press to him their happiness on his safe arrival in the 
tud: contended, both on the field of battle and in public | bosom of that country for whose liberty he so nobly 
1 af assemblies, consecrated by the happiness of a whole | fought and bled, and to request him to allow them the 
DB Ob nation! ‘he free and spontaneous homage of this: pleasure of expressing personally to him their feel- 
“uel eencrous and enlightened people, is a sinking lesson | ings of gratiiute for his important services in that 
Oras for the powerful of the earth. It teaches them that! arduous struggie from which cimanated that glorioys 
a if nations forget, or only remember with execrations, | independence, now their proudest boast.” 
bted the names of those who oppress them, they honor,| ‘The deputation joined the escort on their taking 
ee they cherish their benefactors, and leave as a legacy, | up the tine of march from Harlaem. Every cottage 
ould to the gratitude of their posterity, the names of a! and farm house, near enough to tle read for its inha- 
dro iWushington and a La Fayelie. The deep emotions | bitants te be apprizedof his near approach, was emp- 
opie which we experience in seeing you, the guest of the | tied of its inmates, who lined the way side, théir 
ta \merican nation, cannot be described. From that) countenances gleaming with the most animated curi- 
ity | profound feeling we derive a sentiment worthy of | osity, while tiey bowed with respect and gratitude. 
ert you—it is the desire of secing our beautiful France | The hardy sons of toil, “ieaving their ploughs in the- 
& ig rear and establish liberal institutions, securing indi ¢{half furrowed field, and casting aside their imple- 
ae vidual liberty, alike beyond the control of inwigue, | ments of husbandry,” at the sound of “the general is 
inc caprice or despotism. coming,” were seen rushing to the read side, waving 
Mr (Signed) Avuac. Monneron, Prest. their hats with enthusiasm, and giving vent to their 
Sit V. Cuecary, Secretary. feclings in shouts and huzzas. At West Farms, at 
pect | TRANSLATION. | | West Chester and East Chester, the inhabitants were 
din Gentlemen: It is a great happiness for me, on my | assembied en masse; and the vaving oi handkerchiefs 
ova arrival in this land of liberty, to receive the congratu- | and éscarfs, amidst the most animated plaudits and 
Mas ‘ations of my coantrymen. At the moment of my} cheering, gave the general a heart-felt assurance of 
OCT departure, the testimonials of the affectionate attach-| weleome. Arrived at New Rochelle, the s€ene wus 
nent of the good city of Havre, the parting acceuts| brilliant in the extreme. The balcony and roof of 
r of ‘rom the shore of France, left in my heart the most! the post office, and of capt. Peler’s hotel, on the Ops 
erate/ul emotions. 1 delight to participate with you | posite side of the street, at which house the general 
aT the feélings which ! experience in this happy Ameri- | stopped, were filled with ladies. ‘the shouts of the 
can Jand, to whichi am bound by so many ties. We peopie, the roaring of the cannon, the merry peal of 
be ulso, patriots of 1759, souglit to establish the national the bells, the music of a fui band, the eager, yet rc- 
nos! Jignity, the security ot property, and the happiness | spectful anxiety of the people to shake him by the 
an ef our beautiful France, upon the sacred foundations | hand, and bid him welcome, must have made as gra- 
ene of liberty and equality: notwithstanding our misfor- |} tifying an impression on the mind of the eeneral, ds 
3 of tunes, the cetemporaries of that epoch, and especi-| any reception which had gone before. Liere, more 
usi¥ ally your respectable president, wui inform you that} than ove old seventy siver, 
me. the revolution of 1789 has greatly meliorated the con- “Who fought aud bled in freedom’s cause,” 
ber dition of an immense maiority of the people. Do} came to visit their fellow soldier. “*Do you remember, 
e to not let us despair, ecutlemen, of the cause of liberty: general,” said one, “who began the attack at Brandy - 
joy it is still dear to the hearts of Frenchmen, and we wine: ' “Bhat \ es—it was Maxwell, W ith the versey 
shall one day have the felicity of seeing it established | troops.” “So it Was. 50 It Was!” re plice the delighted 
ub in our beloved country. interrogator. ‘Well, l was with his brigade!” A warm 
lot 2 clasp of the hand was al] the utterrance to fi clings 
On Friday morning, at an carly hour, New York | which were meet reward for a jife spent in th 
ect. again presented a scene of bustle and activity, pre-| cause of liberty. At Mamareheck, the general was 
7 paratory to the departure of general La Fayette and| received with the same euthusiastic welcome. A 
hig suit. The escort paraded at 7 o’clock, and repaired | salute was fired by the inhabitants, the belis wer. 
¢o the lodgings of the gencral, at the City Hotel, fromirung, ond an excellent band of music continue” 
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playing our national airs. At “Rys 3, the hind, 
his suite, and the committee of arrangements, dined 
together at Penfield’s hotel. On stopping at Mr. More- 
man’s, at Sawpits, three miles beyond, to take a glass 
of wine, he was received by a large party of gentle- 
men on horseback, from that village, White Plains, 


and the neighborhood, and several excellent bands of 


music. Two masts were erected here, one on each 
side of the road, bearing a red and a white pendant, 
and displaying the name of ‘‘La Fayette” over the 
roiul. The whole was handsomely decorated with 
evergreens. Having shaken hands with hundreds, 
young and old, and received their greetings, he passed 
on to Byram Br idge, the line of the state “of N. York, 
where the general was met by the Connecticut troop | 
of horse: here a salute was fired by the inhabitants, | 
and the general, with the united escort, anda large 

cavaleade of ladies and gentlemen, proceeded on to! 


Putnam’s Hill, at Greenwich, or Horseneck, as it is | 


ealied, in allusion to Putnam’s remarkable feat. Here 
was a “heart uplifting scene; the general left his 
carriage at the hotel, and walked down the hill, ae- 


companied by the committee and the rev. Mr. Lewis | 


and his son. The road is here cut through a solid 
rock, which rises about twenty feet perpendics alarly 
on each side. Hundreds of ladies thronged the hill 
on one side, the gentlemen occupied the “other. As} 
the general passed down the hill, a salute was fired. 
From one side of the rock to the other, over the road, 
a rural arch was thrown, composed of pine branches 
and wild briar, and decorated with roses, the whole 


designed by the ladies; pendant from the centre of 


the arch was 2 shield, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“This arch, on the hill rendered memorad!e by the brave 
gen. Putnam, is erected in honor of the illustrious general 
La Fayeite, the early and distinguished champion of eTine- 
rican liberty, and the tried friend of Washington.’ 

The centre of the arch was surmounted by an old 
‘revolutionary flag, mangled and torn in the battle’s 

fiercest rage. It was the very banner that waved over 
the heads of our heroes at the battle of White Plains; 
it carried the mind back to the times that tried men’s 
souls, and every soul that there contemplated it, 
felt that it could stand thetrial. The reverend Mr. 
Lewis read the inscription to the genera!—told him 
the history of the flag, and pointed out to him the 
exact spot of the heroie exploit of the brave general 
Putnam. The general expressed himself highly gra- 
tified and interested. On parting, the reverend and 
patriotic pastor said, ‘‘veneral, America loves your’ 
‘And I, sir,” said the general, ‘‘most truly love Ame- 
rica.” At the town of Greenwich. another salute was | 
fired, andthe same demonstrations of welcome contr 
nued along the road. The general arrived at Stam- 
ford about 6 o'clock, and alighted at major Daven- 
port’s, where he remained for about an honr. 

He arrived at Norwatk, at8 P. M. where his arrival 
was announced by a salute from the heights, and dis- | 
charges of muskeiry. Tbe bells of the churches and 
the academies rang merrily. An arelt was formed 
across the bridge, with the fol! owing inseription:— 

“WELCOME LA FAYETTE,” 

in large letters, on a white ground. 
the arch the American flag was displayed, and on the 
other a French flag. Such was the earnestness to see 
aim, while he remained at Norwatk, that the hotel was 

crowed to excess. The genera! departed abont 9 
oO ‘clock atnight. At Saugatuck, owing to the lateness 
of the hour when the eavaleade approached, it being 
LO at night 
their loud | huzzas as the general passed. he eaya!l- 
cade arrived at Fairfield abont half, past ten at night. 
tn this beantiful town great preparations were mare to 
receive him. The veneral arrived at Bridgeport be- 
tween 11 and 12 o’clock, where he put up for the re- 


' 
| 
jing himself the son of Louis XVI, 


On one side of, 
a 
j 


, the villagers could do no more than give | 





Tazindcr ofthe night Me left Bridgeport about 7 A. 





a ne a ney, 
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M. on Saturday morning, escorted by the citizens on 
horseback, and departed amidest the discharge of 
artillery, the ringing of bells, and the cheers of the 
populace. {Te arrived at Stratford between 8 and 9 
where he remained about half an hour—a salute was 
fired, the flags were hoisted, and the citizens formed 
along the main street and cheered him as he passed. 
The cavalcade next reached New Haven. He was 
escorted into the city by the horse guards and mount- 
ed voluntcers; he was received by the mayor and cor 
poration on his arrival—governor Wolcott addressed 
the general ina short but expressive speech, which 
was returned with great feeling by the general. Af- 
| ter a review of the troops, which was concluded by a 
_fen-de-joie, and thundering acclamations of the peo- 
‘ple, the general returned thanks for his reception, 
| saying he was delighted. Ie proceeded on to Say- 
brook in the afternoon, where he lodged on Saturday 
night. On Sunday morning, he proc ‘eeded on and 
reached New London at 9 o'clock, where he attended 
divine worship at the Presbyterian church, and a 
part of the forenoon service at the Episcopal church 
—after which, he received the citizens at the house 
lof judge Perkins, where he dined. in the afternoon, 
he re-commenced his journey, and.reached Norwich 
at 6 o’eclock, where he stopped several hours, and 
then went to Plainfield to lodge, which is about 30 
miles this side of Providence. 











FOREIGN NEWS. 

Great Britain and Ircland. A very extensive 
scheme has been set on foot in London, to purchase 
ali the crown and part of the clergy reserves in Ca- 
nada, 

Tie quarter’s accounts of the revenue of ee 
Britain were made up to July 5. There had been 
decrease of 429,9771. for the quarter, on account of 
the repayment of the siik duties, but an increase ot! 
1,035,231/. in the revenue of the year, the net produce 





being : 590.412.5721. 
The \ alo ‘us frigate has arrived in England from 
Mexico, with $899,009 specie, and an ambassador 


‘from the Mexican gove rnment. 

; Apackage of Greek newspapers lately arrived is 
| London, the postage of which was only 1.77 i0s.!! 

| A new company has been incorporated in London, 
called the “London steam washing company,” for 
_ the purpose of washing all kinds of clothes by steam. 
| The floating island in Derwent lake, Keswick, has 
/again made its appearance above the surface of the 
, Water. Itis seven years since this phenomenon wa- 
last seen. 

France. Envoys from Uayti have arrived in France, 
and it is stated that negociations are now pending be 
between them and the French government. 
| ‘The king of France has granted to bishop Curvenrs, 
lately of Poston, letters of naturalization, which were 
{for some time withheld from him, and, after taking 

the oaths, he was to proceed to his diocess. 

A person who for some time past has been proclaim- 
in the American 
newspapers, is denounced as a madman in the Paris 
prists. 


| 
i 
| 
} 


“pein. A kind of congress, formed of the ambas- 
sadors of the holy alliance, is now talked of. The 
actual situation of Spain, the occupation of Cadiz, 


‘and the future destiny of the Balearian islands, are 


said te be subjects upon which the conference will 
take place.., 
The pspe’s nuncio has transmitted to the king, 


‘through the medium of the chief secretary of state, 


the cireular bull addressed by pope Leo XI. to all the 
patriarchs, primates,archbishops and bishops upon the 
eccasion of his elevation to the pontifical dignity, as 
well as bull, for the publication of the jubilee for 
1825. The holy father speaks against indifference in 
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religious matters, against Bible societies, and the holy; arrived, sent to me by his excellency, the liberator, 


scriptures being translated into the vulgar tongues. wtiha copy, and which is as follows: 


The government finds insurmountable difficulties in) “Republic of Peru, prefecture of the department of 
the levy of the quintas. In several towns the young)‘ Truxillo, May 13,1824. To the intendant of the 
men drawn answer the appeal, but when a musket is|‘ province of Peru, commandant general Manuel de 


offered them, they refuse it and take to flight. *'forres Valdivia—circular. 





The formation of the royal guards goes on very| “I this moment received, by express, from his ex- 
slowly. It consists, as yet, of only one regiment of|‘cellency, the dictator, the agreeable news that gen. 
royal fusileers, two battalions of infantry, and two} Olaneta, who was with a strong division in the pro- 
hundred guardes de corps. The line is to consist ot)‘ yinces of upper Peru, after having defeated general 
60,900 men, including the provincial militia. ** Carratala, who followed him with a corps equally 

At Valentia, new apprehensions have been made. | strong as his own, and taking them prisoners, has 
Ti may be said that a quarter of the population of the; ‘* gone over to the patriot troops, and has at last re- 


kingdom is at this moment in prison. | ‘* cognized the justice with which America recovers 
There is in circulation a proclaimation of Mina, ad- “her liberty and independence. Your excellency 
dressed to the Spanish people. “will cause this news to be announced to the people 


Italy. Letters from Italy state, that the continual! “and celebrated as it ought to be. 


God preserve 


rains during the winter and spring, have caused part) you. JoserpH GABRIEL PEREs.”’ 
of the hill on which the town of Avigiiano is built, to| “This unexpected event shews us that the destinies 


cive way. Several lakes have been formed from this; of America are fixed and irrevocable. 


The liberator, 


occurrence. with the activity which distinguishes him, will avail 
The king of Naples has prohibited the culture of; himself of all the advantages which this event offers, 
tobacco in a great partof his territories. |and Colombia, covered with glory, will have given in- 


Prussia. The Prussian government have just pud-| dependence to South America. I beg to congratu- 
lished a decision, by which the associations of stu- late youon this suecess. God preserve you. 
dents called Barschenscliassen are assimilated to the Maxve. Torres VALDIVIA. 
secret societies prohibited by law, aud subjected to, Chili. A minister has been appointed from the 


the same penalties. 


government of Chili, to the U.S. his name is Campino. 


Greece. The speech of Mr. Webster, of the house, General Freyre, the supreme director, had been on 
of representatives of the United States, on the Greek an expedition against Chiloe, an island near the ex- 
question, has been translated into the Greek language, | tremity of Chili, the only point in this country stillin 


printed, and a large number of copies transmitted to, possession of the royalists. 


Greece, to be distributed among the people of that, Chili appears to be secure from any apprehension 


country. ‘except of expeditions from Europe. 


An American missionary has established a pressat| Paraguay. The supreme director of the province of 
Maita, and translated several useful books into the Paraguay, has interdicted all intercourse with any 


Greek Janguare. other section of country, and has imprisoned the ce- 
Colombia. The treaty between the governments! lebrated naturalist and companion of Humboldt, Mr. 
of Colombia and Buenos Ayres has been ratified. , Bousslans, for introducing sea island cotton seed. 


1 ° 4a¢ n | . ‘ . + 
In order that nothing should be wanting to enable; Mevico. The ex-emperor Iturbide, and family, are 
Jolivar to compiete the important measure of de- reported as having landed at Soto La Marina, and to 


stroying royalism in Peru, the Colombian govern- have been well reccived by the people. 


He had re- 


ment had decreed, independent of the ordinary taxes, fused to be escorted by part of the garrison of Soto 
an extra contribution, which was levied on all the:Ja Marina in his journey into the interior, and had 
citizens, male and female, and on the public bodies,; been invited by the most influential men in the coun- 
not even excepting the clergy. Every individual had: try to return, as the only many who could prevent 


over fifty dollars. | ing. 





This contribution appears to have been cheerfully | 
sutmitted to by all classes of the community. 


it appears, by a recent condemnation at Laguira, | Republic of Colombia. 


rt 


to pay a quarter of a doHar, and people of property; anarchy and confusion. Four provinces are stated to 
the saree sum additional on every fifty dollars capi‘al' have declared in his favor immediately on his land- 


that the Colombian government has not recognized; Juan de Escalona, brigadier general of the armics of 


i} 


the doctvine that free ships make free goods. Al the republic, intendent of the department of Venc- 


doctrine which was much discussed in the American zuela. 


papers during the war between England and France| 


The observance of the laws and dispositions of go- 


—aond which the latter appeared friendly to. 'verument, being the sole object and end of my exer- 
it had been proposed to abolish the perpetuity of; tions, in order that I may do justice to the confidence 
the vows of females who take the veil, and to allow| with which it has thought fit to honor me, by confer- 
them to renew them every third or fourth year, or to| ring on me the intendency of this department; and 
rejoin society. | observing that the decree respecting the consignment: 
An embargo is laid at Puerto Cavello, until the ex-| of foreign merchants, issued by the supreme execu- 
pedition ef 2900 men sail for Peru, which will depart} tive power on the 27th February, 1822, published by 
about the toth of August for Chagres. proclamation in this capital on the 20th of April of the 
Peru. By arecentarrival we have some interesting | same year, and inserted in the publie papers, has not 
facts im reiation to the affairs of Peru: the Liberta-|bheen executed or comptied with in this capital, no 


dor, (Bolivar), was to open the campaign in June, 





at the sea ports and others places io which it reiaies. 


with an army of 10,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, in| and this to the grievous injury of the interests of the 


the hest possible state of organization: from the fol-|state, and the rights of the citizens, I do deerce as 


lowing offic.al communication we have full confirmae| follows: 





tion of the report that the es general, Oianeta, Ist. The aforementioned decree of the supreme 


had espoused the cause of the patriots, and by that/ goveroment of the 27th of February, 1822, shall be 


event sealed the independence of Peru. 


a 
‘“iuteadencia and commandantia, general Piura, | Guayra and other eantons, in order that itmay br 


19th “lay, 1@24.” | punctually observed. 
“{ have the pleasure to announce to your excel-| 2d. From the cay following 


Jency the official news received by an express justireign merchants, who, wifliout hay 


re-published in this capital, in Puerto Cabello, | 


as? 
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the 3d artiele of the said decree, may have open 
stores witheut being consigned to «a Colombian mer- 
chant, must close them, under a penalty of $50, to be 
applied according to the Sth article of the said decree. 

3d. In order to avoid all abuses of this decree, by 
persons calling themselves Colombian merchants 
without being so, and thus lending their names to fo- 
reigners for the purpose of eluding the decree, the 
intendency wiil establish a special commission, con- 
sisting of merchants of known probity, whose pro- 
vince it will be to asceriain the pretensions of mer- 
chants generally, aud to admit or reject the applica- 
tions of all who may desire to become such. This 
¢ommission will consist of the political judge as pre- 
sident, with the recorder of the muuicipality, and 
three others, only qualified as members, among whom 
will be included in this city, the second alcaide. 

4th. Should the consulado be re-established, it will 
be vested in this commission; and, in that case, the 
members of the consulado, at the sea ports and else- 
where, will supply the places of the political judges. 

5th. Within eight days of the publication of this 
order, the respective political judges shall announce 
to the intendeney, the fulfilmentof the 8th article of 
the decree, and will remit a copy of the register of 
the foreign merchants, which is therein ordered to be 
kept, with separate lists of wholesale and retail ven- 
ders, who have complied with the Sth and 4th ar- 
iicles. 

6th. Over and above the transmission of this regis- 
ter of foreign merchants to the intendency, the poli- 
tical judges will transmit a copy of the same to the 
respective administrators of the custom houses, for 
the duc fulfilment of that part of the decree which 
applics to them. 

ith. No goods are to be delivered out of the cus- 
tom house to foreign merchants not named in the re- 
gister, or, who being so named, have not complied with 
the provisions of the decree respecting security, bail, 
&e. 

8th. The political judges are charged with the ex- 
act fulfilment of the 6th article ofthe decree, and the 
execution thereof in this city is confined to the most 
illustrious municipality. 

Let this be published by proclamation, and by in- 
sertion in the public papers; let it be duly circulated 
and communicated to the supreme government. 

Given in Caracas, the 13ih of July, 1$24. 

(Signed) JUAN DE ESCALONA., 
By authority—Secretary of the Intendency, 
JOS LUIS RAMOS, 
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CHRONICLE. 
Gen. Dearborn, our minister at Portugal, and family, 
arrived at Boston on the 19th inst. from Lisbon, in the 
ship Piato. 


Yellow fever. It is officially announced that the 
vellow fever exists im Charleston, 3. C. and New 
Orleans. 

Tadian news. Four white men have been killed and 
scalped, in the neighborhood of Jake Pepin, supposed 
by the Chippewa ludians. 

The Sioux, Chippeways, Sacs and Foxes are waging 
2 bloody war. 

Emigration to Hayti. About thirty families of blacks 
sailed from Philadelphia on the 23d inst. for Hayti, 
under the direction of Mr. Granville, the agent of the 
Haytien government. 

New publications. Mr. Wiley, of New-York, has in 
press & work entitled, ‘‘Memoirs of Gilbert Mottie, 
marquisde La Fayette, comprising his military, po- 
litieal and private life. By general William Decou- 
dicay Holstein, who, under the name of Peter Feld- 
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mann, contributed to his enlargement from the pri- 
son of Olmutz.”, 

A gentleman in Philadelphia is engaged in compiling 
a work containing an account of the reception of gen. 
La Fayette in the various parts of the U. States. 

Died, in Northumberland county, Pa. general John 
Bull, in the 94th year of his age—he was a faithful 
soldier of the revolution. 
at Providence, R. I. John H. Curien, an officer 
of the revolutionary army under Rochambeau, in the 
Sist year of his age. 
on the night of the 20th inst. at his residence 
in Caroline county, Va. col. John Taylor, a senator in 
congress, veneral:le for his years, and esteemed for 
his public and private worth. 

Kentucky. Joseph Desha has been elected governor, 
and Robert Me dfee, lieut. governor of this state, for 
the next four years. The election for representatives 
to the 18th congress, as far as the returns have been 
received, has resulted as follows: Henry Clay, David 
Trimble, ‘Thomas Metcalfe, James Johnson, Thomas 
P. Moore, Charles A Wickliffe, Robert Henry and Mr. 
Lecompte. 

Valuable bequests. The testament of the late Julien 
Poydras, of Point Coupee, Lou. has been opened, and 
itcontains the following liberal bequests. 

For a college at Point Coupee, $20,000. 

For marriage portions to poor girls of said parish, 
$30,000. 

Toeach of his god-sons and daughters, $500. 

For marriage portions to poor girls of the parish of 
West Baton Rouge, $30,000. 

To the charity hospital of New-Orleans, his house 
on Levee, between St. Louis and Conti streets, and his 
house in Bourbon street. 

‘lo the Poydras Female Asylum, all his houses in 
Poydras street, and on the Batture. 

To Miss Galatin, $10,000. 

To his testamentary executors, who are Messrs. 
Gui Richard and Beauduc, 25,000 dollars. 

The late Ebenezer Knight Dexter has left an estate, 
valued at stzty thousand dollars, in trust for the poor 
of the town of Providence, R. 1. 


Bostow police. Mr. Quincy, the mayor of Boston, 
was fined in the sum of two dollars aud costs, amount- 
ing to 96.84, for galloping his horse through one of 
the streets of that city, notwithstanding he was engag- 
ed in public business. Aman was also fined two dol- 
lars and costs, for smoking « segar ia the street!!! 

Tic law! it is stated that there is a case in one of 
the courts of Vermont, that originated about an arti- 
cle of the value of seventy-five cents, which has been 
continued along until each party is responsible for 
about two thousand dollars. 

Poisoned cheese. Twenty-four men, in the neighbor- 
nood of Bedford, Mass. were severely poisoned by 
eaiing cheese that had been colored with red lead. 


Cest tron bits. A Dearborn wagon, containing a 
family, upset in the state of Ohio, and injured several 
persons severely, in consequence of the bit of the 
bridle breaking, which was found to be composed ef 
cast iron. 

Frost in deg days. On the night of the 3d August, 
a slight frost was experienced at Montpelier, Vt. 

Extraordinary fruitfulness. A wheat stalk, which 
grew this summer on a farm in Allentown, Pa. is stat- 
ed to have had, apparentiy, from a single root, forty 
six perf. °t branches, averaging 35 grains cach, or 
1,510 grains in the whole. 

Haytien tragedy. The Propagateur Haytien states, 
that a negress, sixteen years of age, has composed a 
tragedy, entitled the ‘Death of Christophe.” 

Dogs. Eighty-four dogs were killed in one week in 











the city of Philadelphia. 
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